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ARTICLES 


National Communism 


Dr. STEFAN YOWEV 


National Communism is a concept which became the subject of considerable 
ideological discussion after Yugoslavia’s break with Moscow in 1948. More 
recently, particularly since October 1956, this “deviation” from orthodox Com- 
munist doctrine has become the center of a heated dogmatic dispute. 

How does Moscow react to the problem? The official Soviet viewpoint was 
given on April 17, 1957 by Party Central Committee Secretary Mikhail Suslov. 
He condemned in extremely sharp terms the “national Communist tendencies” 
in certain Soviet bloc countries, declaring that the very concept was incompatible 
with Marxism, and that its practical realization would lead to the disintegration 
of the united socialist camp. “We will,” he declared, “continue to wage in the 
future a determined war against any attempt to revise Marxism-Leninism, and for 
the close unity of all Communist workers’ parties.” He viewed the deterioration 
of Soviet-Yugoslav relations as contrary to the interests of the international 
workers’ movement. 

Since Suslov said that several members of the Soviet bloc were tolerant 
towards “national Communist tendencies,” it may be assumed that the Kremlin 
has also condemned the developments in Poland, although Soviet theoreticians 
have so far attacked only Tito’s brand of Communism. 

Although Suslov used the term “national Communism” in reference to 
Titoism, Tito’s followers vehemently oppose their way to socialism being referred 
to in this manner. “There is no such thing as national Communism,” declared 
Tito at Brioni on April 19, 1957 at the Congress of the Yugoslav Socialist 
Workers’ Party. “We are Communists!” A short time before, on April 3, M/adost, 
the organ of the Yugoslav Communist youth organization, published an article 
entitled “‘National Communism and Different Ways to Socialism.” The author, 
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who gave only the initials D. V., attempted to prove that Tito’s conceptic.: of 
a way of one’s own to socialism was a legitimate offshoot of Marxism-Leninism. 
It was not Tito, he alleged, but the Soviet bloc which was propounding the 
illegitimate and un-Marxist idea that the way pursued by the Yugoslav Com- 
munists would lead to national Communism, a concept described as a bourgeois 
brain child. It was a calumnious attempt to undermine the Yugoslav Communists’ 
attempts to find their own way within the framework of the true Marxist doctrine. 
The author reminded his readers that at various times the Soviet Union had 
called Tito’s struggle to build socialism “‘a betrayal of socialism,” “an attempt 
to re-establish capitalism,” and “‘a swing towards the imperialistic camp.” The 
West, on the other hand, had termed the Yugoslav way “national Communism.” 
The Yugoslav Communists, however, rejected both definitions. 

The AM/Jadost article accused the press of the socialist countries of using a 
bourgeois catchword. It singled out for special mention the Albanian Zeri / 
Popullit, the Bulgarian Rabotnichesko Delo, the Czech Rude Pravo, and the East 
German Neues Deutschland. These are claimed to have slandered Yugoslavia by 
accusing it of betraying “proletarian internationalism,” without, however, being 
able to produce in evidence a single statement made by a Yugoslav Communist 
which could be said to reveal national Communist tendencies. The article engages 
in polemics with Professor Deborin, the author of the article “On So-Called 
National Communism” in Sovetsky flot at the end of February. Deborin had 
attacked many Yugoslav as well as certain Polish intellectuals for their “out- 
spokenly revisionistic statements, which were aimed at falsifying Marxism and 
smuggling blatantly opportunistic ideas into the international workers’ move- 
ments.” D. V. replied that the opponents of Yugoslav Communism within the 
socialist camp were betraying Lenin’s idea of “‘a specific way to socialism in each 
individual land.” 

In the West there is a tendency to refer to the men who rebelled against the 
harsh Stalin regime and were liquidated for it, Rajk and Kostov, for example, 
as national Communists. The followers of both Tito and Gomulka, however, 
protest against the use of the term to describe the developments that have taken 
place in their countries. The Kremlin and their puppets deny, in a roundabout 
manner, that socialism can be reached by different paths, and condemn all attempts 
to win political and ideological independence from Moscow as revisionistic, 
national Communism. 

What do the classics of Communism have to say about different ways to 
socialism? Lenin wrote: 

It would be a mistake if we were simply to copy mechanically decrees for all 
the regions of Russia, [or] if the Communists—the Soviet functionaries in the 
Ukraine and on the Don—were to expand them indiscriminately ... to the other 
regions, for we are by no means aiming at a uniform pattern, nor are we deciding 
once and for all that our experience, the experience of central Russia, can be trans- 
ferred in its entirety to all the peripheral areas.? 





1W.1. Lenin, Ausgewablte Werke, VIII, 41, quoted in J. W. Stalin, Fragen des Leninismus, Moscow, 
1947, I, p. 374. 
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Lenin naturally was not in a position to give the problem very serious con- 
sideration, for at that time the Soviet Union did not have any satellites. But since 
the Communist preceptor had warned against systematically applying the 
experience of central Russia to the Soviet periphery it is clear that this experience 
would be even less applicable to the Soviet satellites. 

The question then arises: What attitude did the classics of Marxism-Leninism 
take towards the question of national independence in individual countries? 
Engels wrote: “A nation which suppresses another cannot emancipate itself.” 
Lenin went even further. 


This means that the Marxists cannot leave out of consideration the powerful 
economic factors which engender the urge to create national states. ... It means 
that national self-determination in the Marxist program can have no other meaning 
from a historical and economic point of view than political self-determination, 
independence as a state, and formation of a national state... .? 


Lenin also stressed the right of every nation to self-determination and indepen- 
dence as a state, but he made a most important reservation. In his opinion the 
bourgeoisie always puts its own national claims in first place. The proletariat, 
on the other hand, always subordinates these claims to the interests of the class 
struggle.* In other words, a true Communist must be prepared to ignore the 
interests of his own country if the cause of the international class struggle would 
benefit by it. 

When Lenin warned against blind imitation he was clearly thinking primarily 
of practical, economic considerations. However, the question of independent 
roads to socialism must also be approached from another angle: the centralized 
political and ideological direction of the international proletarian movement 
from its headquarters in Moscow. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat must, by its very nature, rest on the prin- 
ciple of edinonachalie (one-man authority). The only adequate form of a Com- 
munist dictatorship is a centralized totalitarian authoritarianism. In contradiction 
to Lenin’s thesis that under the dictatorship of the proletariat a minority of 
exploiters will for the first time in history no longer rule a majority of exploited 
but on the contrary the popular majority will suppress the former ruling-class 
minority, in reality the dictatorship of the proletariat represents the unlimited 
despotism of a tiny clique of Party functionaries. 

Experience has shown that rule by the Party oligarchy is based ultimately on 
the personal dictatorship of a single Party boss. This was the situation for years 
under Stalin, and still is in Red China and “national Communist” Yugoslavia. 
The struggle for succession in the Kremlin that has been taking place since 
Stalin’s death is conditioned by the same principle, which, incidentally, applies 
not only to each individual Communist Party but also to the Communist move- 
ment as a whole. Thus, “collective” ieadership and polycentralism have no 
permanent place in world Communism. As soon as the demand that the peculiari- 


2 W. I. Lenin, Ausgewablte Werke, Moscow, 1947, I, 676. 
3 Tbid., 1, 685. 








ties of each individual country be observed during the building of socialism is 
linked with the demand for an end to the tutelage of the Soviet Communist Party, 
the Kremlin will be forced to sound the alarm to prevent any attempt at secession. 

From the very incipience of the Communist movement the fact that the 
Communist doctrine deals with an unrealistic Utopia has led to disputes on 
matters of principle, and later, after the creation of the first socialist regime, to 
fundamental contradictions between abstract theory and concrete reality, to 
struggles between “right” and “left” factions, to campaigns against “deviations” 
from orthodoxy, and to reformistic proposals. 





The Yugoslav Experiment 


It is not difficult to show that the Yugoslav road to socialism is presently 
exhibiting reformistic tendencies. It should be remembered, however, that the 
first impulse towards Yugoslavia’s deviation was caused not by any revisionistic 
aspirations but solely by the opposition shown by the Belgrade Communists to 
Stalin’s intention of degrading Tito to a mere agent of the Kremlin. The Yu- 
goslav Communists, moreover, did not have to thank the entry of the Red Army 
into their country for their position as was the case with the other satellites, for 
they had managed to effect a Communist revolution while waging a war of 
liberation against the German occupiers. Thus, Tito had his own apparatus of 
authority, which prevented the Soviets from gaining full military and political 
control of Yugoslavia as they had in Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, and Poland. 

Before the official break with Moscow the Yugoslavs had had no intention 
whatsoever of going their own way. On the contrary, their policies and their 
ultimate goal were more radical than those of either the other satellites or the 
Soviets themselves. Tito’s Yugoslavia was the first Communist state to break 
with the West, and the first people’s democracy to model its economy on the 
Soviet pattern. In the years 1946 and 1948 decrees were issued nationalizing 
industry, banking, and other important branches of the economy, while in 1947 
the first five-year plan, again on the Soviet pattern, was inaugurated and agricul- 
ture forcibly collectivized at a rapid rate, Indeed, the rate at which the Yugoslav 
economy was Sovietized was so rapid in this period that even the Kremlin ex- 
pressed its misgivings at the ambitious Yugoslav industrialization program. 

The direct cause of the break between Stalin and Tito was the Yugoslav plan 
for a Balkan federation comprising Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece, and Albania, 
under Yugoslav leadership. The suspicious Soviet dictator immediately opposed 
this plan, since it could have led to the formation of a second Communist center 
in southeastern Europe, independent of Moscow. 

After Tito’s refusal to beg for forgiveness he and his followers were accused 
at a Cominform conference (June 28, 1948) of turning their backs on the Soviet 
Union and the people’s democracies, and of being nationalists, not internation- 
alists. The Tito Communists were immediately excommunicated, on the grounds 
that they had committed the worst crime an orthodox Communist can commit: 
ideological deviationism and betrayal of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. 
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The reaction of the Yugoslav Communists to this accusation of heresy was 
swift. In November 1948 the Fifth Congress of the Yugoslav Communist Party 
was held in Belgrade stead of announcing an ideological program Tito defended 
himself at considerable length against what he called monstrous and false accusa- 
tions. He spoke of “frightful mistakes” and stressed his “unshakeable devotion 
to the teachings of Marx-Lenin-Stalin.” He asserted that his actions would prove 
that Yugoslavia had not deviated from the path laid down in these teachings. 
In fact, the whole program of the Fifth Congress in Belgrade was Stalinist par 
excellence. 

As a result of the Cominform reproach that Tito’s policy was pandering to the 
kulaks and was facilitating the growth of capitalism, the Yugoslav Communists 
launched a new campaign of forced collectivization in 1949. The methods employed 
were every bit as ruthless as those used in the USSR in 1930—31. By the end of 
1949 the number of Yugoslav collective farms had increased from 1,313 to 4,534. 
The campaign led to economic chaos. In addition, the pressure applied by the 
Cominform on Tito grew more intense, the land was subjected to a complete 
economic blockade, troops were concentrated on the Yugoslav frontier, and 
border incidents were provoked. In view of this, the Tito Communists avoided 
entering into fundamental ideological discussions with Moscow. 


Thus, it can be seen that originally Tito could not have been called a rightist 
Communist of the Bukharin type, but, on the contrary, was a radical left-wing 
Communist. The fact that he later showed revisionistic tendencies which went 
beyond what Bukharin had advocated and began to correct not only Stalin but 
also Lenin and Marx was a result of the grim reality with which he was confronted. 
He was faced with the alternative of either breaking with this reality and dumping 
all ideological ballast, or of being crushed. Since the Titoists, like all orthodox 
Communists, are doctrinarians, they had to attempt to discover their own ideo- 
logical route to socialism. An ideological foundation automatically necessitated a 
criticism of the Soviet attitude. 


In March 1950 Milovan Djilas coined the expression “socialist democracy,” 
the Yugoslav answer to the Leninist “dictatorship of the proletariat,” the inter- 
mediary stage between capitalism and Communism. According to Djilas, the 
state apparatus in the Soviet Union had not weakened, as Marx’s theory of the 
withering away of the state during the dictatorship of the proletariat had laid 
down, but become stronger. Bureaucratic centralism had become the order of 
the day, and a new stratum of bureaucrats had built up a force outside society. 
It followed, therefore, that it was not the Yugoslav Communists who were 
revisionists, but the Soviets, who had departed from the teachings of Marx and 
set up a state capitalism. 


Tito now set out to correct Stalin’s errors and to put Marx’s theory of the 
withering away of the state into practice. This was the starting point of his 
attempts at reform, the guide to the Yugoslav path to socialism. Two important 
steps resulted: the decentralization of state administration, and the transfer of 
enterprises to the management of workers’ collectives. As one student of the 
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Yugoslav economy put it, “The Titoist theoreticians created a new socialist 
ideology, whose essence could be summarized as ‘socialism is democratic self- 
government’.”4 This “democratic self-government” provides in theory for the 
decentralization of the state’s authority on the political plane and the transfer of 
its powers to the lowest local government units, the communes. In the economy 
the process is effected by granting the workers “self-management.” 

In this way the Party’s direct interference in the work of the political and 
economic organs of self-government are eliminated, at least formally. As a 
consequence, at the Sixth Congress of the Yugoslav Communist Party the Party 
was renamed the“‘ League of Yugoslav Communists,” and its role recast: ““The 
League of [Yugoslav] Communists is in its work not a direct operative leader and 
commander.... It functions rather by its political and ideological activity, 
primarily by its power of persuasion... .” 

It was left to the uncompromising and logical Djilas to draw the ultimate 
conclusions from the decisions of the Sixth Party Congress. In December 1953 
he published an article in the official Party organ Borba in which he made the 
following demands: (1) recognition of the fact that there was in Yugoslavia a 
socialist consciousness outside the Party; (2) granting of complete freedom of 
thought and speech; (3) abolition of totalitarian Party discipline and “‘democratic 
centralism ;” and (4) abolition of the professional Party apparatus. 

These extreme demands, which in practice would have entailed dropping 
the one-party system and exchanging “socialist democracy” for a social democracy 
on the Western pattern, were, of course, sharply rejected by the leaders of the 
Yugoslav Communists, who fully realized that such liberalization would even- 
tually lead to the complete elimination of the Communist Party from the national 
scene. The latent opposition of the people, particularly of the peasantry, is so 
great in this predominantly agricultural country that, if Djilas’ proposals had 
been accepted, the liquidation of the present apparatus would have come about 
in a very short time. For, as Rankovic admitted at the beginning of 1954, the 
Yugoslav Communists have never succeeded in making an impression on the 
masses.® 

After the Djilas episode, Tito stated on March 29, 1954 that democratic 
centralism within the Party would have to remain. Thus, the Party continued 
to control the country on the Stalin model. 


Basing themselves on Marx, according to whose theory the decisive factor in 
society is not formal political power but economic forces, the Yugoslav Com- 
munists originated the idea of “economic democracy.” They want io transfer the 
ownership of the means of production from individuals and give all economic 
power to the people, and believe that they have found a practical way of doing 
this in the system of “democratic self-management.” In the economic field this 
self-management is to be implemented through the enterprises and on the political 
plane through people’s committees at regional level. At any rate the people’s 


4 Viktor Meier, Das neue jugoslawische Wirtschaftssystem, Zurich, 1956, p. 15. 
5 Borba, Belgrade, March 29, 1954. 























committees, which are to be elected by secret ballot from among the workers, 
will not make any political decisions. Their autonomy is limited to questions of 
social insurance, education, health, and technical questions within the enterprises. 

Although it can hardly be denied that a certain amount of economic decentrali- 
zation and autonomy has been achieved in Yugoslavia, politics are still rigidly 
controlled from the center. When the Yugoslav Communist Party received its 
new name, League of Yugoslav Communists, at the Sixth Party Congress in 1952, 
the Party was to have developed under its new statutes according to two prin- 
ciples: political and ideological education, and publicity of activities. It was felt 
that the “administrative measure” had come to an end once and for all. 

The League of Yugoslav Communists was to have developed into a party 
based on cadres. The political education of the masses was to be the task of the 
People’s Front, which was renamed the “Socialist League of the Yugoslav 
Working People.” Secret decisions made at a Party Central Committee plenum 
in July 1953 on the island of Brioni, however, put a halt to inner party liberaliza- 
tion. It was claimed that a large number of Communists had misunderstood 
the directives of the Sixth Party Congress, believing that with the abolition of 
“administrative leadership” political work among the masses was likewise to 
have stopped. 

The Party exercises its compulsion nowadays in a somewhat milder fashion; 
but in practice there are no grounds for believing that the Party administrative 
measure is a thing of the past: it is still an everyday feature of Yugoslav life. 
The UDBA (secret police) continues to watch over the doings of every Yugoslav 
citizen and is commissioned by the Party leaders, who are the rulers of the state, 
to crush any anti-Party activities. 

The freedom of thought and speech demanded by Diilas is no more in evidence 
in Belgrad than it is in Budapest or Sofia. The average Yugoslav citizen may be 
able to express his opinions more freely in private than he could prior to the split 
with the Cominform, but the Party’s control of the press, radio, and right of 
assembly is as rigid as ever. 


~ 


The events in Hungary and Poland in the fall of 1956 ended the temporary 
rapprochement between the Soviet bloc and Yugoslavia. The Kremlin realized 
then that all possible steps would have to be taken to stop the satellites’ attempts 
to free themselves from Moscow—a movement inspired by Tito—otherwise 
the Soviet bloc was in danger of disintegrating. The thesis of independent roads 
to socialism is an ideological justification for independence from Moscow. In 
view of this, Soviet theoreticians and their spokesmen in the satellites were 
obliged to condemn this concept as a “national Communist deviation” and a 
blow at “international proletarianism.” 

In the January issue of Kommunist M. Pomelov took to task the Yugoslav 
writer J. Gustinic, who at the end of 1956 had asserted in the Yugoslav newspaper 
Politika that “in an epoch when socialism predominates in many countries, the 
working class and its parties must let themselves be led in their mutual relations 
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not by the principles of proletarian internationalism but by the principles of 
socialism.” * Pomelov counterproposed that the principle of coexistence pro- 
pounded by Lenin was justified only in the relations between the opposing 
systems of capitalism and socialism. “It is not difficult to understand that it would 
be a grievous mistake to apply the principle of coexistence to the relations 
between socialist countries and between Communist parties with a common goal 
and a common ideology.” Later, he continued: “Formally, the nationalists 
[in the socialist countries] put the interests of their own country first, but in fact 
they are striving to isolate their country from the other socialist countries, to 
weaken its position, and to slow its progress, and are therefore not patriots.” 
Pomelov drew a fundamental distinction between patriotism and nationalism and 
concluded, “bourgeois propaganda speaks of ‘national Communism,’ but 
actually the point in question is ‘national opportunism.’... The way to so- 
cialism is illuminated by the ideas of Marxism-Leninism, not by so-called national 
Communism.” He added: 


The general process of the transformation of society according to socialist prin- 
ciples takes place in different forms in different countries depending upon their 
historical and national peculiarities. . .. All theories of “special ways” to socialism 
which exclude the dictatorship of the proletariat and its union with the working 
peasants, the role of the socialist state in the economy, the leading role of the Com- 
munist Party, and so on contradict the objective development of society revealed 
by Marxism-Leninism (pp. 21—22). 

In other words, Soviet theoreticians are disputing the right of the “national 
opportunists” to base themselves on the principle of an independent road to 
socialism since Lenin had approved this principle only on specific conditions: 
the maintenance of the leading role of the Communist Party and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, for example. 


The new Soviet thesis that there can be no such thing as coexistence between 
socialist countries and Communist parties means that different ways to socialism 
are inadmissible on principle. Thus, the Kremlin is restoring the theory of the 
monolithic nature of Communism. 


Kommunist, in its March (No. 4) issue for 1957 also takes up a definite stand 
against Yugoslav attempts at decentralization. The Lenin principle of democratic 
centralism was formed in the struggle against the anarchic syndicate theory of 
the decentralization of economic management. Such views, it is claimed, had 
already been put forward, for example, by the so-called workers’ opposition 
movement between 1920 and 1922. “This [movement] proposed abrogating 
state centralized management of the economy, and entrusting the management 
of the national economy to the hands of the projected ‘Union of Producers,’ 
which was to be a society of trade union production organizations.” Furthermore, 
it is added; “The renunciation by proletarian authority of the execution of its 
fundamental economic organizational functions would be tantamount to a 
renunciation by the Communist Party of leadership in building socialism.” 





* Kommunist does not give the date of the Politika issue in question. 
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The extremely violent dispute between Kommunist and Pravda on the one 
hand and Borba and Politika on the other during the past few months indicates 
that the conflict between Moscow and Belgrade is reaching a point when only 
the complete capitulation of one side could bring about a reconciliation. On 
February 14, 1957 Borba asserted that Tito would never accept the Soviet ideo- 
logical tenets. Shepilov had stated at a meeting of the Supreme Soviet on Decem- 
ber 12, 1956 that it depended primarily on the Yugoslav ieaders as to whether 
Yugoslav—Soviet relations would develop on the basis of friendship and equality. 
Borba retorted: “No one can expect Tito to capitulate ideologically and politically 
in order to enjoy friendly relations with the Soviet Union.” 

While rejecting the Soviet thesis that the principle of coexistence was appli- 
cable only to relations between capitalist and socialist systems, not between 
socialist countries and Communist parties, Borba drew attention to the fact 
that difficulties could also arise in the relations between socialist states. “Soviet 
writers overlook the problems which played such an important role in October 
and November [1956] in the events in Eastern Europe.’ 

In a later Borba article, published on April 5, 1957, Vlajko Begovic, director 
of the Yugoslav Institute of International Affairs, asserted point-blank that the 
chief reason for the conflict between Moscow and Belgrade was Tito’s refusal 
to accept the unconditional leadership of the Kremlin. 


The Polish “New Way” 


The Polish way to socialism which Gomulka has been trying to put into action 
since October 1956 differs just as much as the Yugoslav from the Stalin plan for 
the realization of socialism. Broadly speaking, it may be said that Gomulka’s 
program is on the whole Bukharinite. Bukharin, who is viewed as the forerunner 
of all “right deviationists” and national Communists, wanted in essence to put 
a stop to forced collectivization, slow down the rate of development of heavy 
industry, and maintain the principle of inner-Part.’ democracy. Gomulka has added 
to this a demand for relative independence from the Kremlin. 

The new Polish regime achieved a certain amount of independence after the 
dramatic developments of October 1956. Warsaw is about to put an end to Soviet 
tutelage and colonial exploitation. Poland has canceled the trade agreement with 
the USSR under which she had been obliged to sell, for example, coal to the Soviet 
Union at $3 a ton, while the price on the world market was $16 a ton. 

Of no less importance was the Polish decision to reduce the official rate of 
exchange of the zloty from four to sixteen to the dollar. By this step the Poles 
put an end to an anomoly which had been a great hindrance to the development 
of trade with the West and to the tourist trade from the non-Communist world. 
For all practical purposes it also drew Poland out of the ruble bloc. 

One of the first measures taken by the Gomulka government was to dissolve 
the collective farms. Equipment and livestock were transferred to individual 
farmers or sold, there was a new division of land, and some was given back to the 
farmers who had gone to live in cities. 


It 





In all sectors of the economy a free hand has been given to private initiative, 
and nationalized enterprises which had gone bankrupt were taken over again by 
private individuals. In the Poznan district alone over 100,000 persons have filed 
applications to open small businesses. Gomulka also worked out a modus vivendi 
with the Catholic Church, and Polish youths were permitted to enter Catholic 
schools, 

Of particular importance are the developments that have taken place in in- 
dustry. First, Gomulka radically altered the investments program and abrogated 
on principle the priority given to the development of heavy industry. He then 
began to decentralize industrial operations and to put the self-management granted 
to the workers into operation, a process in which workers’ councils are to play 
a big part. According to the magazine Gospodarka Planowa for March 1957, a 
draft statute for these workers’ councils was put forward by the workers them- 
selves. Under it the following features were envisaged: (1) the workers’ councils, 
which are to be elected by secret ballot, are to run the enterprises; (2) the workers’ 
councils are to resolve such questions as what is to be produced, and how, at 
what prices the finished goods are to be sold, and how wages are to be distrib- 
uted amongst the workers; (3) in accordance with the decisions of the workers’ 
councils the directors of the enterprises, who are to be elected by the ‘councils, are 
to receive executive power. 


The Polish workers, however, have not yet received these rights of self- 
management even in theory, and the latest information available seems to indi- 
cate that the Gomulka government is hesitating to carry through the reforms. 
Indeed, the Polish press has even begun to publish articles warning against such 
a step. The above-mentioned issue of Gospodarka Planowa asserted that the 
workers’ councils as proposed can hardly be expected to achieve the desired results 
from an economic point of view. It urges greatest caution in carrying out reforms 
and care in avoiding even greater mistakes in attempts to correct those already 
made, for it is possible that in the struggle with bureaucracy even greater evils 
might be invoked: anarchy and disorganization of production. 


In addition to organs for the control of production in each enterprise, there 
are to be central organs to direct and control the development of all enterprises. 
These central bodies will have a say in the production processes and the way 
work is divided among the individual enterprises. In other words, the Polish 
magazine is proposing decentralizing industry at the same time as it proposes 
centralized control. In this respect Gospodarka Planowa is following the lines laid 
down by Khrushchev for the reorganization of Soviet industry. It is clear that 
Gomulka has not dared to give up the Lenin-Stalin principle of democratic 
centralism for fear that the regime would lose the reins. 


Gospodarka Planowa proposed a new plan for the workers’ councils in which 
the former economic system is to be retained without major alterations, but 
authority would be divided between the workers’ council, as an organ in charge 
of the enterprise operation, and the director, whose responsibility is defined by 
law. The workers’ council could supervise the work of the director in about the 
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same way that the Sejm controls the activities of the government. In any case the 
ultimate status of the workers’ councils has by no means been decided. Further 
discussions are to be held on this and allied subjects. 

Gomulka is faced with an insoluble dilemma. He had no choice but to launch 
his program of liberalization last fall to avoid a catastrophe. Had he not offered 
the population the prospect of independence from the Soviet Union, a rapid rise 
in the standard of living, and greater personal freedom new riots would most 
probably have flared up, and Poland would have faced a greater disaster than the 
one which befell Hungary. But the promised reforms in everyday living cannot be 
realized immediately for various reasons. Gomulka has already had to reject the 
workers’ demands for an increase in wages, for the present Polish regime cannot 
afford to raise the purchasing power of the population by an increase in wages 
without ensuring a corresponding improvement in the supply of goods. Under 
such circumstances inflation and a subsequent economic crash would be unavoid- 
able. Yet, if the promised autonomy were granted, the first step of the workers’ 
councils would be to push through the wage increase. 


The regime is also looking with dismay on the developments in the agrarian 
sector. Apart from the losses amounting to millions, through the dissolution of the 
kolkhozes, the situation is grave. The Warsaw newspaper Zycie Warszawy reported 
on March 29, 1957 that “the situation is positively alarming—the compulsory 
deliveries of grain and cattle are continuously getting smaller. . . . The deficits in 
grain deliveries amounted to 400,000 tons on January 1, 1957. To date only 
45,000 tons of these have been delivered. . . . The corresponding figures for meat 
are 56,000 tons, of which only 2,500 tons have been delivered to the State... . 
The position is no better as far as milk deliveries are concerned. . . .” The news- 
paper then stated: “The views of the economists on the senselessness of compul- 
sory deliveries were regarded by the country not as a proposal but as a set deci- 
sion.... The cause of this calamitous development is clear: the people are no 
longer afraid of the organs of authority in the provinces. ... The people have 
ceased to obey the organs of the state... .”” The realization of Gomulka’s reform 
plans will not be held up merely because of the fear that the state might lose 
control of economic development. In the background, other interested circles— 
the “Polish Stalinists”—are lurking, trying to shatter any attempt to move along 
the new way to socialism. Since the beginning of the relaxation in Poland there 
has been a bitter struggle between the two main opposing factions in the Party: 
the Gomulka group and the followers of the late Beirut, who have remained 
true to Moscow. 


The struggle for the leadership of the PartyJand control“of the country is 
continuing behind the scenes, even though the new Party leader gained an over- 
whelming victory in the parliamentary elections and the recent Central Committee 
plenary session. 

The greater the political pressure put on Gomulka during the first months of 
1957 because of the unfavorable economic development and the impatient 
demands of the population for the execution of the promised economic reforms, 
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the greater became the pressure of opposition within the Party itself and from 
Moscow and the Soviet satellites. The Catholic deputy Kisielewski, for example, 
sharply criticized the government’s economic and social policy in a speech in the 
Sejm on April 24. He claimed that the Polish people were asking themselves 
despairingly what had happened to the social reforms. 

A few days before the formation of the new cabinet the removal of the Warsaw 
Party organization’s secretary Stefan Staszewski made it clear that Gomulka had 
decided to make a compromise with the Natolin Group. Prior to the Poznan riots 
Staszewski had pursued a rigid Stalinist line. In October 1956, however, he did 
an about-face and his support did much to ensure Gomulka’s smooth rise to 
power. Staszewski then embarked on a radical anti-Stalinist policy and pressed 
strongly for the complete neutralization of the Natolin Group and the immediate 
introduction of the promised reforms, regardless of the risk. His dismissal and 
replacement by secretary of the Party Central Committee Witwold Jaroszinski 
were the first signs that the Stalinists were to remain in the cabinet and that there 
would be no Party purges. Two other Stalinists in Cyrankiewicz’s government 
are Minister of Domestic Trade Minor and Minister of Transportation Strzelecki. 

The Natolin Group attacked the already defensive Gomulka at every opportu- 
nity. The Polish Communist leader suffered a further setback in the struggle for 
the leadership of the Party apparatus in the middle of April at a meeting of the 
Warsaw regional committee. This organization is led by a group of radical 
Stalinists, headed by its secretary, Pawlak. Some time ago Pawlak dismissed the 
chief editor of the regional newspaper, Jan Brodski; and later during the session 
the deputy chief editor, Mme. Kasman, a strong follower of Gomulka, was also 
dismissed. Even though Gomulka’s special envoy Zenon Kliszko attended and 
energetically opposed the removal of Mme. Kasman, Pawlak had his way. 

As a report by Ernst Halperin from Warsaw indicated,® the Stalinist faction, 
by no means appeased by the concessions wrung from Gomulka, but encouraged 
by the weakness of his resistance, was pressing eagerly for more. Halperin had 
previously drawn attention to the fact that the Stalinist group’s underground 
campaign against Gomulka was not being carried out only in the Party hierarchy.’ 
Perhaps even more important is that the middle-rank functionaries are in strong 
opposition to the reforms advocated by the national Communists. According to 
Halperin the district secretaries are the real rulers of Poland, for the district is an 
even more important step in the pyramid of power in Communist Poland than 
the nominally superior region. These middle-rank functionaries are out-and-out 
Party men. They identify themselves completely with the old Party line, and since 
they have not been removed from the new leadership they still form the back- 
bone of the Party apparatus. For years they have been telling Party members 
that a socialist society could not be created without collectivization of agriculture, 
and that peasant private property was a danger to the Communist regime. After 
the changes in the Party leadership, they were obliged to sit and watch the 
destruction of all they had built up so carefully. But as already indicated, the 


8 Miinchner Merkur, Munich, April 18 and 19, 1957. 
7 Ibid., March 19, 1957. 
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Stalinists in Warsaw have a strong backing from the influential middle-rank 
functionaries, as well as from the Kremlin. 

There were signs that the Gomulka regime was slipping back to the situation 
that had prevailed before the October events. 7rybuna Ludu published an article 
in mid-April opposing any real decentralization of industry and advocating a 
total planned economy.® “The planned economy represents, in connection with 
the nationalization of the means of production, a great historic achievement of 
our nation, a basic factor in the rapid development of our economy.” It then 
attacked the projected reform of the workers’ autonomy. “The intentions being 
discussed here and there of converting common national property into the group 
property of the workers or of handing over to the workers the chief means of 
production are erroneous.” 

On April 25, Gomulka himself at last joined in the ideological dispute when 
he spoke at the inaugural meeting of the new Communist youth movement, 
ZMS. (The old movement, the ZMP, had been completely smashed during the 
course of the October events, rather in the manner that the Hungarian Communist 
Party had been dissolved during the revolution there.) Gomulka condemned in 
no uncertain manner every form of revisionism. He declared that the Communist 
doctrine could not be rejuvenated by a revision, for the young organism of the 
new Polish socialism could not bear the “stiff brush” of revisionism. It is note- 
worthy that Gomulka branded the Party cadres’s attempts to effect a fundamental 
re-evaluation of all ideological, political, and economic values as a form of “anti- 
Communist reaction.’’® 

It had originally been planned to make a sharp distinction between the new 
youth movement and the old ZMP and to run it by completely different methods 
and along different organizational lines. However, at the meeting Gomulka let it 
be understood that the new wine would be poured into the old bottles. He even 
had many kind words to say for the ZMP, which had been thoroughly discredited 
among Polish youth, with the result that it became obvious that the ZMS would 
be nothing but a continuation of the ZMP. 

Although during the three-day session of the Party’s Central Committee which 
took place in the middle of May Gomulka had taken up a strong stand against 
the anti-Stalinist revisionists, the supporters of the Natolin Group were never- 
theless not satisfied and their attacks on the Party leaders increased. Their chief 
spokesman Kazimierz Mijal, for example, branded the dissolution of the collective 
farms as a betrayal of socialism. This brought a counterattack from the Gomulka 
group. In the heat of the altercation the hitherto cautious Gomulka made accu- 
sations against his opponents of an intensity unprecedented for a satellite Commu- 
nist Party. He openly accused Zenon Nowak, Kasimierz Mijal and Franciszek 
Mazur of being foreign hirelings. After this speech the Polish Stalinists found 
themselves so isolated that they even withdrew their resolution acknowledging 
the leading role of the Soviet Union.?° 





8 Trybuna Ludu, Warsaw, April 13, 1957. 
® Tbid., April 26, 1957. 
10 Miinchner Merkur, May 20, 1957. 





Thus, the Central Committee’s frequently postponed ninth plenary session 
ended with a surprising and crushing defeat for the Stalinist faction. Is Gomulka’s 
victory final, however? The Kremlin has made it quite plain that it condemns 
the Polish independent road to socialism. The new line taken by the Communist 
center of “proletarian internationalism” is nothing more than an asseveration of 
the Soviet Communist Party’s unconditional right to the leadership, a sharp 
condemnation of national Communism, and an uncompromising struggle against 
every alleged falsification of Marxism-Leninism. 

Unlike Tito, Gomulka is limited in the scope of his movement: Soviet divisions 
are stationed in Poland and the wing of the Party which has remained true to 
Moscow has the backing of the Kremlin. 

Although Gomulka has triumphed in the Central Committee the question 
is what will happen at the Party Congress in the fall. All Gomulka’s earlier 
successes since October 1956 can be traced almost exclusively to his attempts to 
free himself from colonial dependence on Moscow. But to stabilize his regime he 
would still have to assert himself against the pressure of Moscow, overcome the 
obstructive policy of the Stalinists in his own party, and carry out his promises to 
improve the standard of living of the Polish people. The greatest dilemma facing the 
Polish national Communists is that while desiring to be orthodox Leninists, they are 
being forced to reform Marxism-Leninism since it has proved a fiasco in practice. 


Peiping as Arbitrator 


It is generally considered that, after the visit of Khrushchev, Molotov, and 
leading military men to Warsaw in October 1956, it was first and foremost Mao 
Tse-tung’s veto that prevented Soviet military intervention in Poland. Go- 
mulka therefore has the Red Chinese regime to thank for the fact he was able 
to take over the leadership of the Polish Communist Party and set out on his 
own road to socialism in the face of the Kremlin’s opposition. This successful 
Chinese intervention in the quarrel between the Soviet and Polish Communist 
parties followed Chou En-lai’s tour of Moscow and the satellite capitals. 

After prime minister Cyrankiewicz’s month-long trip to Asia including India 
and China, it became known that Mao Tse-tung had agreed to visit Warsaw. 
What led to Peiping’s demonstrative support of the new Polish regime? Although 
there is no doubt that a certain amount of rivalry exists between China and the 
Soviet Union, it must be realized that for Peiping the link with Moscow is vital, 
economically as well as politically. The Chinese Communists are at present in the 
process of building up their regime. A drastic weakening of the European 
“socialist camp,” which would almost automatically imply a corresponding 
strengthening of the position of the so-called imperialist camp, would endanger 
the Chinese Communists’ position too. 

The anti-Communist revolution in Hungary shook the very foundation of the 
world Communist movement. It was in the interests of the Chinese Communists 
to prevent a repetition in another satellite state. This, and not the approval of 
national Communism, was the reason Mao Tse-tung offered his invaluable 
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assistance to Gomulka. The resolution passed at the augmented session of the 
Politburo of the Chinese Communist Party at the end of December 1956 made it 
quite clear that Peiping was opposed to any revisionistic tendencies in the socialist 
nations." 

In the belief that Tito and his followers have doubts on the future of the 
Communist cause, Mao Tse-tung has sent an urgent appeal to all wavering Com- 
munists throughout the world to strengthen the solidarity of the international 
Communist movement and to unite in the name of proletarian internationalism. 
Mao considers that after Stalin’s death and the failure of the Kremlin to bring 
Tito to heel, the Stalinist principle of the indisputable pre-eminence of the Soviet 
Union within the socialist camp is a thing of the past. As far as political indepen- 
dence from Moscow is concerned, the Chinese Communists are undoubtedly on 
Tito’s side. But after the events in Poland and Hungary last year, the signs that 
the socialist structure was beginning to disintegrate were unmistakeable; and 
panic also seized the Peiping regime, with the result that China began to oppose 
Belgrade. 


The Future of National Communism 


Where is the “independent road” to socialism likely to lead? The Kremlin, 
of course, has declared war on all forms of national Communism in view of the 
warning signals from Hungary and Poland. Everything said at the Twentieth 
Party Congress that could be interpreted as movement away from a Stalin-type 
dictatorship was in the meantime revised. The equality of the socialist countries 
continues to be a myth while “proletarian internationalism,” which is proclaimed 


with even more fervor than ever, is in fact designed to establish the Soviet Union’s 
position as the sole model of a socialist country. 

No convinced Communist will be allowed to forget that, according to Stalin, 
socialism has already been achieved in the USSR and that this “bastion of the 
world’s proletariat” is already in the stage of transition from socialism to Com- 
munism. A fundamental prerequisite for the realization of Communism is the 
continued weakening of the “capitalist encirclement of the socialist camp,” 
that is, the ultimate victory of the proletarian revolution on a world-wide scale. 
Considering these protestations of the imminence of a Communist “Golden Era” 
the announcement made at the Nineteenth Party Congress in 1952 to the effect 
that Soviet society had already crossed the threshold from socialism to Com- 
munism sounds almost grotesque. The Soviets are now, five years later, as far 
from this goal, from an era in which there will be consumer goods in plenty, 
and from the withering away of the state as they were 20 or 30 years ago. The 
Soviet standard of living is even lower than that of the Czechs, even though 
Czechoslovakia has only reached the “lower stage” of socialism. 

What is the objective of the Soviet thesis that the USSR has already crossed 
the threshold of Communism, since this claim is clearly in complete contradiction 
to the facts, and the Marxist-Leninist doctrine is leading to a state of absurdity? 
It is purely and simply to establish the Soviet Union’s ideological, political, and 


11 Jen Min Jeh Pao, Peiping, December 28, 1956. 
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economic pre-eminence over the other “socialist countries,” which are still 
building socialism. The Soviet Union is purported not only to have more ex- 
perience in this than the people’s democracies, but to be marching successfully 
at the head of the socialist camp, so that it is quite natural that these countries 
entrust themselves uncritically to the leadership of the Kremlin. 

What are the ultimate objectives of Tito and Gomulka? Both continue to 
swear allegiance to Lenin’s legacy; but these two national Communists are now 
faced with the alternative of keeping to the path of orthodox Leninism or 
undertaking a radical revision of Lenin’s ideas. 

The main mistake of the national Communists is that they have not the 
courage to take to its logical conclusion their realization that the cause of the 
failure of the Marxist-Leninist theory in its practical application is not subjective 
but objective. It is not the false application of Marxist-Leninist ideas or the 
mistakes of the Communist leaders that are responsible for the fiasco of this 
social structure, but the Communist system itself. 

The national Communists believe that it is possible to effect a gradual demo- 
cratization of the “transient” phase of the dictatorship of the proletariat, thereby 
overlooking one fundamental factor: this dictatorship, based on pure force, is 
not a transient feature. It cannot disappear or die off, nor can it even be relaxed 
as long as the Communist Party controls the state. There can be no “‘democrati- 
zation” of the dictatorship of the proletariat simply because such a step would 
be the beginning of the end of the Communist system. 

Milovan Djilas has drawn the only possible conclusion from the conflict 
between Marxism-Leninism and revisionistic national Communism. On December 
24, 1956 he stated that undemocratic forces within the government have brought 
the development of democracy to a standstill. He demanded for Yugoslavia the 
formation of a new social democratic party, which in practice would mean 
setting up a two-party system. His demand would also mean the end of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat and consequently the end of the Communist system 
in general. Djilas understood full well that any decentralization and demo- 
cratization in a country run by the Communists would shatter the Communist 
system and lead to its complete liquidation. 

Hungary has clearly demonstrated where national Communism will lead. 
Soviet propaganda was right when it stated that the Hungarian revolution was 
an anti-Communist counterrevolution. It is part of a process which has now begun 
on a world-wide scale. The independent road to socialism changes to national 
Communism, which in turn changes to revisionism, ending with the disinte- 
gration of Marxism-Leninism. This historical process can be halted neither by 
Moscow nor Peiping. 

Any Communist regime which bows before this historical necessity will not 
be able to save Marxism-Leninism, but at least it would probably ensure that the 
end of the dictatorship of the proletariat would not be violent and bloody. 
At least it would avoid the dangers of a civil war. Historically, national Commu- 
nism will be nothing but a stage in the decline of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism, 
although at present it is a desperate attempt to rescue the Communist system. 
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Moscow’s Allies in the Near East 
Fritz MEURER 


The Communist parties have been outlawed in every country of the Near East. 
dven in Syria and Egypt, where the leaders are pursuing a pro-Soviet policy, 
the ban has not been lifted to date. There is, of course, considerable variation in 
the severity with which the ban is enforced. In Saudi Arabia and the Bagdad Pact 
countries (Turkey, Iraq, and Iran) Communist activities are ruthlessly suppressed ; 
in Egypt, Syria, Jordan, and Lebanon, however, the authorities have for a long 
time more than closed a blind eye to them. It is only quite recently that the 
governments of Jordan and Lebanon have declared their intention of removing 
Communists from the administration, the schools, and the security forces. 


There is no doubt that every Arab country has a Communist party actively 
engaged in underground activities, although the Communists are not responsible 
for all the local riots which, unknown to the outside world, take place almost 
daily in the area between the eastern Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. The 
confused picture stems from a tendency on the part of the Bagdad powers to 
blame the Communists for every outbreak of antagonism towards the govern- 
ment. The prohibition is evidence enough of the existence of a Communist 
danger. 


So far only the Syrian and Lebanese Communist parties have come out into 
the open. By cleverly playing on Greater Syrian expansionist ambitions they have 
united the Communists of the two states into a single coalition party. Their 
leaflets can be found in the streets of Beirut, and their chief secretary, the Kurd 
\\halid Bakdash, who attended the Twentieth Party Congress in Moscow, is 
vell known. Khalid Bakdash is also the only self-confessed Communist member 
of an Arab parliament. Posing as an independent, he, together with 15 other 
deputies from the Damascus district, was elected to the Syrian parliament. The 
main reason for his success was that he capitalized on the sentiments of the 
masses by taking a violently anti-Western stand, for even the most extreme 
leftists did not hesitate to admit that the Damascus Communists alone were not 
strong enough to capture a seat in the government. 


The case of Khalid Bakdash is interesting, for it points out the following charac- 
ieristics of Communist activity in the East: (1) Many Communists or Commu- 
nist sympathizers in other Arab countries also pose as independents; (2) the 
other Arab Communist parties have leaders who were trained in Moscow and 
ore in secret contact with the center; and (3) the following of these Arab Commu- 
nist parties is at present small. Nevertheless, the Near East Communist parties 
are of importance; for, even though their numbers are limited, they are highly 
organized, are in contact with one another, and operate under a centralized leader- 
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ship. This distinguishes them from other Arab political parties and provides 
Moscow with a considerable advantage in the struggle in the Near East. Local 
political consciousness is still poorly developed and cannot be judged at all by 
European standards. The first steps towards democracy are being taken, but 
innumerable relics of past feudalism and former domination by the Ottoman 
empire and foreign colonial powers are still evident. Often the differences in the 
parties’ ultimate aims cannot be fathomed. Political life still revolves around 
personalities and the influence, power, and position of the wealthy families who 
dominate the parties. The leaders organize their followers and use their wealth 
to gain the support necessary to maintain their positions in the organs of 
government. 

The Communists avoid all these weaknesses, at the same time making use of 
the personality element by building up almost mythical reputations for such men 
as Khalid Bakdash. A unique feature of their position is that they are the only 
party nuclei in the Arab world which can emerge from their banishment and 
become dangerous at any time. 


Moscow’s fifth columns in the Near East have a definite impetus, since, while 
putting forward widely varying programs, they work to overthrow the existing 
regimes. The social structure of the Arab lands has made the few cities highl) 
volatile mob centers. Although no statistics are available it is fairly certain that 
Bagdad, which now has a population of about 800,000, every year receives at 
least 20,000 new inhabitants from the countryside. During the past 20 years, the 
population of Teheran has increased from 150,000 to 1,800,000. Under thes« 
conditions Communist agitators have an easy task. The danger that political 
decisions will be made at the dictates of the mob becomes even more real. 


Postwar events in Iran provide a particularly instructive example of the way 
the mobs are mobilized by the Communists. During the allied occupation in 
World War II the leftist radicals gained ground. The Soviet occupation forces, 
who were there with the Americans and the British to safeguard the passage ot 
American military aid to the USSR, released all political prisoners in 1941. They 
not only permitted the pro-Soviet Ahmed Ghavan to form his Democratic Party, 
but actively facilitated the building up of the Tudeh Party on Communist prin- 
ciples. After a “‘people’s democratic” government under Jaafer Pishawari had been 
set up in February 1946 in the Iranian province of Azerbaidzhan the Tudeh 
Party was officially banned throughout Iran. It was accused of organizing an 
attempt on the life of the Shah Reza Pahlevi, who had been shot through both 
cheeks in the streets of Teheran. 


In spite of the ban the party remained intact and was immediately able to 
come out into the open when Mossadegh called on it to help further his ambitious 
plans. The hard nucleus of the Tudeh Party organized the mobs, took command 
of the streets, and brought the country to the brink of chaos before General Zahedi, 
in August 1953, put an end to the danger. The Tudeh Party, which included in 
its ranks Iranian university professors and military officers, was declared illegal. 
Although its central organization had been broken up within two years with the 
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help of Western defense specialists, as late as 1954 the Communist newspaper 
Mardom was still appearing. Its secret printing press was not discovered until 
1955. In keeping with the general Moscow pattern, the Soviet embassy in Teheran 
maintained a stony silence on the whole matter. Today the Iranian authorities 
believe that they have overcome the danger of Communism in the land. Their 
optimism is based on the fact that the Tudeh leaders have publicly renounced 
Communism and that no leaflets have appeared for more than a year. 

In addition to the hard nuclei of the illegal Communist parties Moscow has 
numerous allies in the Near East in the form of legal Arab parties with seats in 
the government. This does not include Turkey, Iraq, or Iran. The anti-Soviet 
attitude of Turkish political parties, extending even to the opposition, is well 
known. In Iraq several parties are presently banned under the “authoritative 
democracy” of Nuri es-Said, so that it is difficult to judge the situation there. An 
opposition does exist, however, and is grouped around the former prime 
ministers, nationalists, and the leftist intellectuals with a leaning towards 
Communism. 

In Syria the biggest party, the People’s Party (Shaab), led by Barmada, and 
the Constitutional Bloc, built up by Munir Ashlani, are part of the opposition. 
Both can be described as middle-class conservative with right-wing inclinations. 
[t must be remembered, however, that the Constitutional Bloc is not a party in 
the true sense of the word, but a coalition of deputies. Both groups have been 
subjected to physical pressure. Many of their leading members have been elimi- 
nated from politics by life imprisonment, imposed on them by a special military 
court in Damascus for alleged conspiracy with the anti-Communist Bagdad 
regime. 

The present coalition government consists of the Syrian National Party, 
which, although once quite small, has been swelled by (1) the Democratic Bloc, 
a parliamentary faction; (2) the Arab Socialists under Ekrem Haurani, who are 
not socialists in the Western sense but advocate first and foremost a leftist form 
of Arab nationalism; (3) the leftist and supernational Arab Rencissance move- 
ment; and (4) several “independents” of the Khalid Bakdash type. This coalition 
rather misleadingly calls itself the National Front. In fact it is more a parlia- 
mentary popular front. 


Until recently, the situation was similar in Jordan, where there was also a 
popular National Front comprising the National Socialists under Suleiman 
Nabulsi, the Baath Party under Abdullah Rimawi (akin to the Syrian extremist 
Renaissance Party), and individual nationalists and Communists led by the 
Communist Abdul Kader al Saleh, the minister of agriculture. Before the inter- 
vention of King Hussein, former prime minister Nabulsi, whose party had 14 of 
the 40 seats in the government, had an absolute majority over the National Front. 


In Syria, an important member of the Syrian people’s front is former foreign 
minister Khalid Assem, who founded the Democratic Bloc. Extremely rich, a man 
of the world, and a typical intellectual, it would be expected that his views would 
be distinctly right-wing conservative. True, he is the chief spokesman for the 
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right wing, but at the same time he is the deputy prime minister and minister 
of defense in the pro-Soviet Assali government. He is, moreover, a determined 
protagonist of a Syrian rapprochement with the Soviet Union. 

From which circles do the extreme nationalist and left-wing Arab parties 
recruit their followers? Politics is restricted to a comparatively narrow circle, 
while the political activities of the masses are confined to voting occasionally, 
as they are directed, and to street demonstrations, an act in keeping with the 
volatile national character. In spite of the relics of feudalism and the enormous 
class gulf between rich and poor, the social question is only gradually beginning 
to play a role in the political life of a people still more than 90% illiterate. The 
bearers of political passions are the two groups, the haves and the intellectual 
have-nots. 

Among the large estate owners, the bankers, and the rich merchants politics 
is a tradition whose origin is not least of all the desire to retain family influence. 
The appearance of intellectual have-nots in these countries is a new phenomenon. 
The intellectual benefits these people have received through education is accom- 
panied by a claim to some of the material benefits that were not theirs by birth. 
Today every Arab country is producing an educated proletariat which collects 
in the few cities and remains largely unproductive, taking little interest in the 
vast amount of work that must be done on the land if there is to be progress in 
the Near East. Arab doctors, engineers, teachers, and lawyers prefer to lead a 
hand-to-mouth existence in the cities, with their semblance of Western civili- 
zation, rather than work in the country for the national good. 


Every year about 10,000 students enrol at the University of Damascus alone. 
Two thousand of them enter the law faculty. A further 3,000 or 4,000 Syrian 
students study at foreign universities, returning home after completing their 
courses. In addition, the century-old American University in Beirut has about 
3,000 Arab students each year. Add to these the students at the Al Azhar Uni- 
versity in Cairo and the Arab students at Western universities and it can be seen 
that the educated stratum of society, although not overly big in view of the tasks 
facing the Arab world, is too great in view of the limited work actually being 
carried out. 

There is the same vast discrepancy between the degree of education and the 
social and financial position among the young military officers of the Arab 
countries. The dissatisfaction in intellectual circles and among junior officers 
nourishes revolutionary tendencies, which have become stronger since Nasser’s 
coup d’état in Egypt. The extreme left-wing intellectuals are extremely receptive 
to Communist influence, while the young officers are pro-Soviet because Moscow 
and the Soviet bloc willingly provide weapons, which are looked upon as essen- 
tial not only to guard against the external foe but also to gain and maintain 
power at home. 

In this respect, too, Syria provides the best example. A group of young 
officers have gathered round Military Intelligence Chief Lieutenant Colonel 
Serraj and have virtually set themselves up in opposition to the regular state 
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authorities. They have at their disposal an arsenal of Soviet bloc weapons which 
is reliably quoted as being far in excess of the requirements of the 60,000-man 
Syrian army. 

Thus, it can be seen that there are several factors contributing to the make-up 
of Moscow’s allies in the Near East: (1) the leftist tendencies of the essentially 
revolutionary-minded intellectuals play directly into Moscow’s hands. Their 
destructive political program, which is nothing more than the advocation of a 
complete change, links them automatically with Soviet foreign policy, which 
itself is directed at overthrowing the existing regimes; (2) the young officers 
from Cairo to Damascus accept weapons from the Soviet bloc in order to 
realize their dreams of power without stopping to think of the consequences. 
While proclaiming a goal of Arab independence they are becoming dangerously 
dependent on Moscow; (3) the wealthy circles have fallen into the error of think- 
ing that they can lean towards the Soviet Union while keeping aloof from 
Communism ; and (4) Arab nationalism is partially based on the erroneous belief that 
in the struggle with “colonialism” the USSR, which is falsely viewed as an anti- 
colonial state, is a natural ally. In fact, Arab nationalism could easily become the 
harbinger of Sovietization in the Arab countries. 


Israel, the Palestinian Refugees, and the Kurds 


Paradoxical as it may sound, the Israelis must be regarded as promoting 
Soviet aims in the Near East. The very existence of Israel guarantees that tension 
will continue in the area, a state of affairs which suits Soviet policy. The Arabs, 
who can present a united front at least as far as hatred for the Jews is concerned, 
are prepared to seek assistance from any source considered hostile to Israel. 
During the recent Sinai campaign the Kremlin pleased the Arabs by its pro- 
Egyptian declarations, thereby gaining from the Arabs good will which will 
stand the Soviets in good stead for years. In this respect Soviet Near East 
policy is hypocritical, for Moscow has no real desire to see the Arabs accomplish 
their aim of annihilating Israel. It is much inore desirable from the Communist 
viewpoint that the tension in the area remains. The opinion that the Soviet 
weapons which had been amassed in the Sinai peninsula and later fell into 
Israeli hands were provided by Moscow in an attempt to strengthen Israel with- 
out causing the Soviets to lose any prestige in the eyes of the Arabs is not 
confined to Bagdad. 

Two further elements contribute to the unrest in the area: the Kurds and the 
Palestinian refugees. The Kurds, a warlike people scattered throughout Turkey, 
Syria, Iraq, and Iran, have few state-building potentialities, but nevertheless 
they dream of a Greater Kurdish empire, a hope assiduously fostered by Moscow. 
At the beginning of 1956 the last mass uprising took place in Iran. Although 
there may be no actval proof of liaison between the Kurds in the Near East 
countries and those in the Soviet Union, any Soviet infiltration via Kurdistan 
would be likely to meet with negligible opposition, while the application of 
judicious political influence on the Kurds could cause constant difficulties in four 
Near East countries. 
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The Palestinian refugees have for many years been vegetating in misery, mainly 
in Syrian, Lebanese, Jordanian, and Egyptian camps. Originally, they were said 
to have numbered around 900,000, but the Arabs now claim that this number has 
risen to almost 1,200,000, due solely to natural increase. The Arab countries 
refuse to rehabilitate the refugees on the grounds that such a step would imply 
recognition of the state of Israel. Instead, they use the refugees as a means of 
exerting political pressure. Communist agitators find in them willing listeners, and 
Iraq, which has only a small number, describes them as plagued by tubercu- 
losis but even more seriously infected with Communism. 


Soviet Embassies and their Activities 


Soviet infiltration in the Near East appears to be less dependent today on 
Soviet emissaries. Apart from their instructors in the Syrian army the Soviets 
have no large groups of engineers or technicians in the Arab countries. 
Their embassies and missions, however, are engaged in large-scale activities, 
and are said to control the Kremlin’s contacts with its Arab assistants. The Soviet 
embassies are headed by some of the best-known names: Kisselev in Cairo, 
Nemchina in Damascus (formerly in Bagdad), Pegov in Teheran (formerly 
Voroshilov’s right-hand man in the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet), and 
Ryzhov in Ankara (formerly minister of the textile and light industries). The size 
of the Soviet staffs is also noteworthy: in Damascus 20 persons have diplo- 
matic status; in Lebanon, where the Soviet Union is the only country represented 
at embassy level, 14 (Turkey and Saudi Arabia have only nine and four respec- 
tively); and in Teheran it is also larger than the staffs of the Arab missions. 

Soviet cultural propaganda is readily discernible. The Soviet ambassador in 
Beirut is president of the Society for Lebanese-Soviet Friendship, and since the 
fall of 1955 he has arranged concerts, theatrical productions, and dances, and has 
engaged troupes of Romanian and Czech artists. Teheran has an Iranian-Soviet 
Cultural Society, and VOKS, the Soviet Society for Relations with Foreign 
Countries, maintains a reading room there. Russian-language courses are given 
free of charge, and the Soviet hospital is said to be extremely well equipped. All 
concerts given by Soviet artists are well advertised, and numerous Soviet sports 
films and cartoons are shown in the motion picture theaters. 

In Syria the newsstands and bookshops are flooded with Communist literature. 
New Times, the VOKS publication Moscow News, the illustrated magazine The 
Soviet Union, Romanian and Communist Chinese publications, and enormous 
editions of Gorky’s works and Stepanov’s biography of Marx in Arabic are to be 
found everywhere. The influence exerted by the Soviet embassies on the press 
and radio of several Arab countries is extraordinary. Every day the embassies 
pass the carefully edited TASS Near East news bulletins to editors of political 
publications and newspapers and to radio stations. Since no charge is made the 
Soviets have a distinct advantage over the Western news agencies, which operate 
on a commercial basis. Recently Jordan banned the dissemination of TASS 
information by the Soviet mission on the grounds that it interfered in the country’s 
internal affairs. 
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In addition, the Soviet missions supply from speciai funds considerable sums 
of money to the venal section of the Arab press. In Syria whole pages of news- 
papers complete with text and illustrations have been provided by the Soviets 
and “sold” to the newspapers concerned. For example, the title page of one issue 
of the Damascus newspaper Mukhiar contained a huge picture of the then Soviet 
foreign minister Shepilov, with a few words of greeting to the peoples of the 
Near East. This money was also used to suppress information on the Hungarian 
revolt for weeks in the Syrian press and on Radio Damascus. In Iran the Soviet 
press attaché for a long time offered a free trip to the Soviet Union before he 
eventually found ten second-rate Iranian press officials willing to make the trip. 


In the economic sphere the Soviet missions act to suit the situation. In Cairo 
Kisseley drew up an agreement under which Moscow declared itself ready 
to take Egyptian cotton in part exchange for Soviet-bloc weapons. In Syria no 
trade agreements worth mentioning have been made; and, although the arms 
deliveries are as yet not paid for, the Soviets have not offered to take Syrian 
wheat and cotton products, which have been piling up as a result of the boycott 
of trade with France and England. It seems extremely likely that the Soviets are 
deliberately not making a move, in an attempt to aggravate Syria’s economic 
crisis and make the Syrian regime more dependent on the Soviet arms deliverers. 


Only in individual cases does the Soviet bloc come into the picture, usually 
when there is need to foil a Western project. Thus, when the West Germans 
offered to build the first Syrian petroleum refinery, the Czechs immediately 
submitted a bid so low as to be obviously inspired by political considerations. 
Iran, which has frequently been offered economic help by Soviet Ambassador 
Pegov, has so far not accepted the offer. The 1953 Caspian Sea agreement on 
fishing has not been extended. Under the terms of this agreement, the Iranians 
had to deliver to the Soviet Union 40% of the annual hauls of about 5,000 tons. 
[ran’s only foreign bank is the Bank Russ va Iran located in Teheran. The only 
Soviet bank in the Near East, it has a capital of 100,000,000 rials (approximately 
$1,315,800) and its sole purpose is to develop Soviet-Iranian trade. 


Of late the Arab states have been receiving little technical and economic aid. 
They have not been included in the Soviet economic offensive, which has pro- 
vided other areas with assistance including engineers and machinery. Moscow’s 
refusal to help build the Asswan dam is a good example. Any other decision 
would have been contrary to the Soviet policy of enhancing, not lessening tension 
in the Near East. 


Iraq prime minister Nuri es-Said characterized the Soviet diplomatic 
missions’ activities in the Arab countries in a broadcast on December 16, 1956. 
For almost ten years the anti-Soviet Iraq regime had refused to enter into diplo- 
matic relations with Moscow. The Soviets eventually attained their objective only 
through the commission set up in Basra during World War II to facilitate the 
passage of allied aid. Nuri es-Said said of the new Soviet mission: “The Russian 
legation in Bagdad became a center of every kind of propaganda. Every day 
Communist pamphlets and books were distributed in thousands and the legation 
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building became a nest of conspiracy, acts of subversion, and sabotage in Iraq 
and the neighboring countries.” At that time the head of this mission was Nem- 
china. When shortly before the Palestinian war the Iraq government considered 
it had sufficient evidence to prove that the bloody disturbances in the country 
had been financed by the Soviet mission, diplomatic relations were again broken 
off. Nemchina and his staff moved to Damascus, whence, as Nuri es-Said re- 
marked, “he continued his Communist activities in Iraq and remained in constant 
touch with his followers on Iraq soil.” 


What may be termed the first phase of the Soviet Near East policy — the 
attempt to bring complete chaos to the area — has not been a success. Never- 
theless, the methods of this phase will continue to be used in the second phase. 
Intensive ideological infiltration will also be undertaken. The sociological struc- 
ture of the peoples of the area is such as to make the Kremlin feel that it is worth 
while trying to introduce the class struggle ideology in an effort to release the 
political forces there. 


(Based on the author's recent visit to the Near East) 
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Soviet Literature After De-Stalinization 


GLEB STRUVE 


As far as the main ranks of living Soviet writers are concerned—-and this is 
especially true of the leading older writers—the most notable effect of de-Stalin- 
ization seems to have been a general bewilderment which has suggested tactics 
of more than ordinary caution. It is as if most of the established Soviet writers, 
accustomed as they are to the swings of the Party pendulum, were awaiting, 
somewhat uneasily, the next developinents. With the exception of the second part 
of Ehrenburg’s The Thaw (which came as rather an anticlimax), no major works 
by major writers have appeared since de-Stalinization set in. It may be noted also 
that, while Boris Pasternak’s poems started appearing in magazines and literary 
symposia in 1954, his new novel, Dr. Zhivago, announced as far back as the spring 
of 1954 and apparently completed some time ago, has so far not been published. 
Nor have there been any really significant works by younger or hitherto unknown 
writers, with the possible exception of Vladimir Dudintsev’s novel Not by Bread 
Alone. Though it might be argued that the publication of this novel would have 
been impossible in the Zhdanov era, its ideological significance has, in my opin- 
ion, been greatly exaggerated through wishful thinking, both in the foreign and 
Russian émigré press. 

On the other hand, notable changes have taken place within the last eighteen 
months in Soviet literary scholarship and literary criticism. They can be summed 
up under three headings: (1) a re-evaluation of certain processes and individual 
figures in Russian literature and thought in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries; (2) a “rehabilitation” of the “decadent” West; and (3) a reappraisal 
of the history of Soviet literature. The first and second trends are closely 
interrelated: the reappraisal of some eighteenth and nineteenth century figures, 
for example, Aleksandr Radishchev, recognized to some extent their indebtedness 
to Western European and/or American thought, with the result that numerous 
Soviet monographs and articles published between 1947 and 1953 had to be 
condemned out of hand. This process, however, was connected more with the 
so-called spirit of Geneva than de-Stalinization proper, and therefore lies outside 
the scope of the present article. 

The modest beginnings of the reappraisal of the history of Soviet literature 
can also be traced back to 1954, to the Second Congress of Soviet Writers. The 
process received new impetus after the Twentieth Party Congress and became 
particularly conspicuous in the second half of 1956. One of its first manifestations 
was the literary “resurrection” of a number of writers who had become “un- 
persons,” whether dead or still living. These were mostly writers who had 
disappeared during the late thirties and were seldom, if ever, mentioned. One of 
the first dead writers to be rehabilitated was Mikhail Koltsov, a caustic Communist 
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journalist who had been a Pravda correspondent during the Spanish Civil War 
and was apparently shot during one of the purges. His rehabilitation was announ- 
ced at the December 1954 writers’ congress, and his works were thereupon 
reissued. Then followed Bruno Yasensky* and Isaak Babel, both brought back 
to literary life in 1956, both admitted—though without any details—to be dead. 
In their cases, as in a number of subsequent ones, the Union of Soviet Writers 
set up special commissions to deal with their “literary legacy.” Such commissions 
have since multiplied rapidly, and it is not always possible to establish whether 
their “objects” were physical victims of the Stalin regime or merely victims of 
literary ostracism, such as Sergei Budantsev. In no case were the exact facts 
given, though when Yasensky’s unfinished novel The Conspiracy of the Indifferent 
was published in Novy mir the introductory note by his widow made it clear that 
he had been shot in 1937. Of the living “unpersons” the most notable comeback 
was that of Yury Olesha. A volume of his selected works, including the remarkable 
novel Envy, was published in 1956, and several critics spoke of his work as 
something of which Soviet literature could justly be proud. The volume in- 
cluded also a few interesting new pieces, for instance, extracts from Olesha’s 
Notebooks, dated 1954—56. One of them was a very imaginative appreciation 
of Velemir Khlebnikov, apparently the first mention of this Futurist poet to be 
made since the 1948 article of B. Yakovlev in Novy mir which denounced 
Khlebnikov as “a poet for the aesthetes.” On the other hand, V. Pertsov’s in- 
troduction to the volume strikes a highly hypocritical note with regard to 
Olesha’s would-be voluntary long absence from Soviet literature, while in his 
interpretation of Envy Pertsov reverts to the orthodox Communist line of the 
late 1920’s. Also worthy of note were the reappearance of Zoshchenko and the 
publication, in Literaturnaya Moskva, Den poezii, and other collections, of several 
poems by Anna Akhmatova which would probably have incurred the wrath of 
Zhdanov. 


The whole problem of the past heritage of Soviet literature was discussed last 
year ina number of articles. Thus Novy mir published in its September 1956 issue an 
article by S. Shtut entitled “Before the Map of Our Literature,”! in which the 
author bewails the excessive number of blank spots on the map, indicating erased 
names and confiscated books.* Touching on the delicate question of socialist real- 
ism, which, as a method, was under sustained fire throughout 1956 from such leading 
Polish writers and critics as Antoni Slonimski, Jan Kott, and Juljan Przybos, all 
of whom openly blamed it for the stagnation of Soviet Russian literature,? Shtut 
said that it was no use expecting a writer endowed with satirical talent to write 
odes. For far too iong the essence of socialist realism had been regarded as its 


* A Soviet writer of Polish-German origin, also spelled Jasienski. 

t See also, Bulletin, No. 1 (1957), pp. 44—45. 

1 Novy mir, No. 9 (1956), pp. 239—48. 

2 These attacks forced Soviet critics to use unwonted defensive tactics and to make frequent 
reference to the negative views of Soviet literature held in the outside world. Typical in this respect 
were the articles by V. Ozerov and I. Ehrenburg in Literaturnaya gazeta, September 20, 1956 and Febru- 
ary 9 and 12, 1957. 
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so-called “affirmative” principle, to the detriment of the critical aspect. Echoing 
demands that had been made earlier, Shtut advocated “the utmost diversity” 
within the range of socialist realism. 

Whereas there is one truth, the stylistic forms of expressing it are countless; 
there are as many of them as there are creative individuals.... And in hampering 
the free expression of a writer’s peculiarities we are thereby also erecting a barrier 
against the truth discovered [by him]. Unrestricted freedom of creative individual- 
ity ... means a most decisive repudiation of that vulgar distortion of the principle 
of partiinost [Party spirit] which was a terrible result of the cult of the individual.* 


Shtut spoke of the volumes of articles about Stalin Prize winners which 
were standing on bookshelves as a living reproach to Soviet critics. And with 
what might almost have been studied naiveté, Shtut added that it was all right 
to speak of Soviet literature as a true reflection of the victories and achievements 
of socialism, but why was nothing said about the fact that it had overlooked 
the highly dramatic events connected with the cult of the individual? 


The article concluded with the demand that the conditions under which 
critics and literary scholars had to work be improved. There were “objective” 
reasons for so many blank spots in Soviet literary history. At the Twentieth Party 
Congress mention was made of philosophers, historians, and economists who had 
suffered from the pernicious consequences of the cult of the individual, but this 
was no less true of literary scholars. 


Too often we were possessed not by a passionate desire to “reveal” but by a 
cautious readiness to “conceal.” And to satisfy this destructive... craving for 
exposure, all that did not conform with our theoretical ideal of the art of socialist 
realism was readily amputated from the living body of literature. Thus gradually 
tragedy, satire, doubts, and reflections were proclaimed inappropriate, “un- 
typical”... .4 
The cult of the individual desiccated not only writers, but also scholars. 

Shtut had some sharp words to say about the system of awarding literary prizes, 
the incontrovertible aesthetic standards “decreed from above,” “dogmatism,” 
and other sins which gradually killed off in literary scholars any personal approach 
to literature. 


The denunciation of dissertations on Stalin Prize novelists was again echoed in 
Novy mir three months later, in an article entitled “Historicism and Dogma,” 
by A. Metchenko.® He stated that more than 550 dissertations on Soviet literature 
had been published in the previous ten years, few of high literary-historical 
quality. He complained that for the most part they were inflated critical essays 
with long bibliographies, and were aimed at popularizing works which had just 
been published and which had been awarded a Stalin Prize almost before they had 
reached the reading public. Their authors received their degrees but they had no 





3 Novy mir, op. cit., pp. 245—46. 

4 Tbid., p. 248. 

5 Ibid., No. 12 (1956), pp. 223—28. Metchenko was previously known for his work om Maya- 
kovsky and Futurism. 
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idea of the technique of literary-historical research, no textological experience, 
had never read any periodicals of the 1920’s and 1930’s, and had never consulted 
any archives. This was not wholly their fault: all students of the history of Soviet 
literature were greatly handicapped by the fact that an enormous number of 
books, journals, literary symposia, and newspapers, not to mention archive 
materials, were “locked under seven locks.” After the Twentieth Party Congress 
the situation improved a little, but bureaucratic routine and a tendency towards 
extreme caution were still felt at every step. Most studies on Soviet literature 
suffered from the lack of a historical approach and from a tendency towards 
dilettantish popularization. How can the work of Mayakovsky, asked Metchenko, 
be studied properly without some knowledge of the literature between 1917 and 
1930, especially of the poetry of that period? Some of the blank spots are soon 
to be removed from the map of Soviet literature with the publication of one- 
volume editions of many writers who had previously been omitted from Soviet 
literature. But one-volume editions of selected works are not enough. Metchenko 
also mentioned what he called the “sterilization” of Soviet writers, giving as 
examples certain omissions in the 30-volume edition of Gorky’s works and the 
“disfigurement” of his Stories about Heroes® 


Metchenko then spoke of the need to restore to a number of writers, including 
Artem Vesely, Babel, Gerasimov, Kirillov, and Kirshon, not only their civil but 
also their literary rights. Historians of Soviet literature, he said, must also deal 
frankly with the “enemy camp,” which more than once had tried to seize the key 
positions in critical journalism and in literary organizations. Its sorties were made 
under such banners as Trotskyism and “pure art.” In this connection Metchenko 
mentioned Boris Pilnyak. Some writers abroad, he said, were in a hurry to 
champion Pilnyak, and added: 


Older historians of Soviet literature remember Pilnyak’s writings and could 
give a worthy reply to those littérateurs who, while denigrating all the achieve- 
ments of Soviet literature under the pretext of fighting the cult of the individual, try 
to call us back to Decadentism. But our young people sometimes fall prey to this 
provocation — they have never heard of Pilnyak. Would it not be advisable to 
speak a little more about such writers as Pilnyak?? 


Metchenko also proposed reappraising a number of literary organizations and 
groups of the 1917—32 period, such as Proletkult, The Smithy, the Serapion 
brothers, LEF, and RAPP. The Soviet approach to them, he said, had been too 
one-sided in recent years: negative aspects were stressed and positive features 
overlooked. Earlier Marxist critics knew, for instance, how to distinguish be- 
tween the writings of the Serapion Brothers and their theoretical pronouncements, 





® Inadmissible cuts in this voluminous edition of Gorky had been mentioned earlier in Literaturnaya 
gazeta by V. Turbin (May 19, 1956), who also referred briefly to similar cuts in Chekhov’s letters in the 
would-be complete 20-volume edition of his works. 

7 Later, Literaturnaya gazeta announced on March 5, 1957 the setting up of a commission to deal 
with Pilnyak’s literary legacy. No information was given about Pilnyak’s fate; he is presumed to have 
been shot in 1937. 
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but during the 1940’s the very name became a term of abuse.§ As for RAPP 
(Russian Association of Proletarian Writers), although there was no need to 
whitewash it, the truth must be re-established, and RAPP’s share in working out 
socialist realism recognized: 


Socialist realism was not an invention of Stalin, Zhdanov, and Gorky.... We 
are undoubtedly simplifying the problem of its genesis by making Gorky’s influence 
absolute. Gorky’s role in the 1920’s was enormous, but for many writers he was 
not such an unquestionable authority ... as we commonly think. People learned 
from Gorky and argued with him. He was not always right. He, too, learned a 
great deal from the young Soviet literature.® 


It would be wrong, according to Metchenko, to deduce—as is sometimes 
done—that the whole of Soviet literature emerged from Gorky’s The Mother : 
the road along which Soviet literature traveled towards socialist realism was not so 
simple and straight. The legitimacy of the formula “socialist realism” is some- 
times disputed because many of the best works of Soviet literature were produced 
before this formula came into being. In Metchenko’s opinion this is really an 
argument in favor of socialist realism. If the view that the origins of socialist 
realism were to be found in the 1930’s had not been rejected, then indeed socialist 
realism would be a myth, a theory without experience. But works representative 
of socialist realism were created as early as the 1920’s, hence it must be real. This 
view, advanced by Metchenko, is gaining more and more ground in Soviet 
literary circles. In a recent article in Literaturnaya gazeta’® Ehrenburg included 
Babel’s Red Cavalry and Tynyanov’s Kywkhlya among works representative of 
socialist realism. Metchenko, however, reminded his readers that the formula 
was first used not at the First Congress of Soviet Writers in 1934 or at Stalin’s 
meeting with Soviet writers at Gorky’s home on October 26, 1932, but in an 
editorial in Literaturnaya gazeta on May 29, 1932. Later the invention of the new 
method was attributed to Stalin and its principles were converted into a set of 
rigid laws and hidebound dogmas. An attempt was made to make everything 
associated with Stalin’s name absolute, an eternal truth. This dealt a heavy blow 
to Marxian aesthetics. Historians of Soviet literature had to go out of their way 
to show why the literature of the thirties was superior to that of the twenties. 
“We are now faced,” continued Metchenko, “with the task of revising and 
reappraising everything that bears the deadening stamp of the cult of the indi- 
vidual.” He warned, however, against going to the opposite extreme. Some writers 
and critics maintain, he said, that to go back to the 1920’s would mean to go 
forward, while others look upon the 1930’s as one of the most brilliant periods in 
the history of Soviet literature. Both views, said Metchenko, are one-sided. The 
cult of the individual began to have a harmful effect after the mid-1930’s, and there 
should be no compromises in combating it. But while the experience of the 1920's 
must be studied, there must be no return to it—some achievements of the 1930's 





8 This is a reference to Zhdanov’s declarations in 1946. 
® Novy mir, No. 12 (1956), p. 231. 
10 Literaturnaya gazeta, February 9 and 12, 1957. 
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and 1940’s must also be recognized. Having introduced these reservations into 
his initial thesis, which might have appeared too daring, Metchenko concluded 
his article by attacking Polish critics of socialist realism, whom he accused of 
“setting back aesthetic thought.” His final words are a sop to the Communist 
Party which, he said, ““was and remains a personification of the intellect, con- 
science, and honor of our age.” 


The cult of the individual and its effect on literature were discussed at some 
length in Konstantin Simonov’s article “Literary Notes,” published in the same 
issue of Novy mir. Simonov regarded its worst result as the “untruthful, var- 
nished portrayal of people’s lives.” In the course of his article Simonov disclosed 
two interesting facts: (1) The 1947 article in Kultura i zhizn, criticizing the 
dramatized version of Fadeev’s novel The Young Guard, as a result of which 
Fadeev was forced to rewrite the novel, was inspired by Stalin; and (2) it was 
known in Soviet literary circles that Stalin himself was also behind the 1948 
Pravda attack on “unpatriotic” dramatic critics. But at least part of the blame must 
be laid on the Union of Soviet Writers. 


The leaders of the Union of Soviet Writers at the time, including the present 
author, .. . did not muster up enough courage to make at least an attempt to prove 
the one-sidedness and fallacy of that article .... On the contrary, going with the 
current ... they [and here Simonov recalls his own report at a meeting of Moscow 
dramatists]... enhanced its negative significance by their own crudely unfair 
evaluations of the work of our dramatic critics . ... A number of writers and critics 
... were for a long time practically deprived of a chance to do normal work in litera- 
ture. Many others... were intimidated by what had happened . . .1* 


Simonov’s direct indictment of Stalin was not continued in the Soviet press. 
In fact, it was probably discouraged by the partial “rehabilitation” of Stalin 
which Khrushchev has since undertaken. But Metchenko’s call for a more faithful 
historical approach to past Soviet literature continued to find response. In the 
February issue of the new Leningrad magazine Neva there appeared an article 
by L. Plotkin entitled “The Wealth of Soviet Literature.”!% Plotkin characterized 
Soviet literary scholarship, of which he has been one of the leading representa- 
tives, as permeated with a spirit of dogmatism and nurturing a false, anti-Marx- 
ian conception of political expediency. As taught in the universities, he said, 
Soviet literature appeared “poorer, more monotonous, more boring than it 
really was.” Following Shtut and Metchenko, he also spoke of writers who had 
been “artificially removed” from literature, and of those who were unjustly 
neglected. Like Metchenko, he insisted on a more objective view of the literary 
groups of the 1920’s. ““Then, and only then, will the development of Soviet 





11 Novy mir, op. cit., pp. 239—57. 

12 Tbid., p. 251. 

13 Neva, Leningrad, No. 2 (1957), pp. 189—94. Plotkin, who teaches literature at the University 
of Leningrad, was known in the postwar period as a wholehearted supporter of the policies which are 
now blamed on the cult of the individual, as can be seen from articles in Zvezda, No. 10 (1947) and 
No. 1 (1949). In the latter he described Zhdanov as “The great, wise, exacting, and benevolent friend 
of Soviet literature.” 
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literature be understood in all its vitality, in the clash of divergent principles.” 
He was more emphatic, however, in rejecting @ priori any attempts at white- 
washing RAPP. 


In line with the present Party policy towards literature, and completely 
forgetting his own utterances of the Zhdanov era, Plotkin attacked what he 
called the “firmly rooted tradition” of considering the development of Soviet 
literature as devoid of any connection with world literature. He complained that 
the 1956 Soviet literature curriculum at Moscow University sanctified this tra- 
dition: there was no mention of any link between Soviet literature and the litera- 
tures of other countries. Can one imagine, exclaimed Plotkin, that for forty years 
Soviet literature had nothing to do with the contemporary literature of other 
countries, that it was oriented entirely towards the past? After briefly men- 
tioning the popularity of John Dos Passos in the late 1920’s, he said that it was 
difficult to suppose that “the work of Romain Rolland and Anatole France, 
of Theodore Dreiser and Ernest Hemingway, of Thomas Mann and Karel Capek 
has gone without leaving a trace in our literature.” It will be noted that some of 
the writers chosen by Plotkin were sympathetic to the Soviet Union. 


For many years Soviet writers and critics have been complaining of the 
absence of an authoritative survey of Soviet literature. During the war a special 
committee was set up to carry out this task. The survey was to have been edited 
by Alexei Tolstoy. Tolstoy, however, died in 1945, and next year came the 
Zhdanov bombshell, which resulted in a drastic revision of many reputations. 
Thus, nothing came of the proposed survey, though the need for it continued to be 
stressed. After Stalin’s death the project was broached again, and the Gorky 
Institute of World Literature, which is attached to the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR, was asked to produce a two-volume Oxfline of the History of Soviet 
Literature. Part One appeared in 1954, Part Two in 1955. 


The Outline occupies an intermediate position between the Stalin period and the 
de-Stalinization of 1956. There is no sign of de-Stalinization in Part One, and the 
definition of socialist realism is unequivocally attributed to the former leader 
(pp. 198 and 298). Stalin is quoted frequently, and on page 195 is described as 
“the great continuer of Lenin’s work.” Even in Part Two there is no direct 
debunking of Stalin. The well-known scene in Pavlenko’s novel Happiness 
where the hero, Voropaev, meets him in the grounds of the former Imperial 
Palace in the Crimea is singled out for praise, and emphasis is laid on the identi- 
fication of Stalin with the Party: 


Pavlenko reaches a great degree of artistic conviction in revealing the unity of 
the people and the Party. This theme is sounded with great force in the scene 
describing the meeting of Voropaev with J. V. Stalin, in which the Party’s great 
solicitude for the people, its deep faith in the people’s power, and its close interest 
in the fate of every single individual are revealed. 


14 In the Simonov article quoted above this very scene is cited as one of the more elementary and 
easily rectifiable instances of the cult of Stalin, and as something that, in its cloying ostentatiousness, 
spoils an otherwise good novel. See Novy mir, No. 12 (1956), p. 243. 
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The importance of Stalin’s pronouncements on linguistics and his Economic 
Problems of Socialism, published in 1952, are duly emphasized in Part Two of the 
Outline. It is said of his pamphlet on linguistics that it was of great significance for 
Soviet literature and helped Soviet writers to fight for “artistic mastery” and for 
purity and richness of language, and against relics of naturalism and formalism. 

On the other hand, the anti-Western motifs of Zhdanov’s proclamations of 
1946 and subsequent years on literature, drama, films, and music have been 
distinctly toned down in the Ox//ine. The words “servility (or kowtowing) before 
the West” are not even mentioned, and only once is a passing reference made to 
“cosmopolitanism, formalism, and all sorts of other manifestations of bourgeois 
ideology” (page 215). The whole episode of the attack on “rootless cosmo- 
politans” among dramatic critics in 1949, with its anti-Semitic undertones, is 
discreetly passed over in silence. 

Neither Babel nor Pilnyak is mentioned among the writers who played an 
important part in Soviet literature during the first twenty years, but on whom an 
iron curtain of silence descended at the end of the 1930’s, although they were 
rehabilitated later. Ilf and Petrov are named, but none of their works discussed. 
On the other hand, Yury Olesha and Mikhail Bulgakov each get about a page. 
Olesha’s Envy, the only work of his to be mentioned, is described as charac- 
teristic of a whole group of works which “engaged in polemics with socialism 
in the name of a misunderstood freedom of the individual” (p. 248). Bulgakov’s 
play The Days of the Turbins is favorably characterized, though with some re- 
servations, and a favorable reference to it by Stalin (in a letter to the playwright 
Vladimir Bill-Belotserkovsky) is quoted: “[the play] is not so bad after all, for it 
results in more good than harm...” (p. 266). 

There is no doubt that if the trends summarized above persist Soviet histo- 
rians of post-Revolutionary literature will be faced with the task of radically 
revising the recently produced Outline, which is certainly not compatible with 
the demand for an “objective historical approach.” The trouble is that by the 
time this onerous task is carried out, there might be a new swing of the pendulum 
(a recent editorial in Literaturnaya gazeta on partiinost as the chief virtue of Soviet 
literature is much too reminiscent of the Zhdanov tone?’) and all the labors of 
Soviet literary scholars will have been in vain. 


19 All complimentary references to Stalin’s “contribution” to linguistics seem to have disappeared 
from 1956 articles on the subject, even when they deal with Marr’s theories and other closely related 
topics. 

16 It is, perhaps, an indication of the time-'ag between Parts One and Two that in Part One the 
phrase “kowtowing before the capitalist West and especially before America” is used; it is applied to the 
Constructivist group of the 1920’s (see page 103). 

1? Literaturnaya gazeta, January 8, 1957. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 
Recent Soviet Population Changes 


Between March 8 and March 22, 1957 the Soviet press published figures on 
the number of voters registered at the time of the March elections for krai, oblast, 
okrug, city, raion, settlement and rural soviets. A comparison of this information 
with figures for the elections to the supreme soviets of the union republics held 
in February 1946, February 1947, March 1950, February—March 1951, March 
1954 and February—March 1955 provides interesting material on the dynamics 
of the Soviet population. 

The number of voters (all persons over eighteen years of age except prisoners 
and persons otherwise deprived of the right to vote) for the period March 1955 
until March 1957 was as follows:? 


Eiections February 27 and March 6, 1955 ....... 123,178,000 
Elections March 10 and 17, 1957............... 130,885,000 
en Tae GG TNS 5x deccnstisacecanecses 7,707,000 (6.26%) 


This is equivalent to an annual increase for the past two years of 3,853,500 
or 3.13%, more than 60% more than the average annual increase between 
February 1946 and March 1955, when the electoral roll grew from 101,700,000? 
to 123,200,000% an increase equivalent to 2,400,000 a year. 

More detailed information on the adult population between 1946 and 1957 
is given in the following table: 


Electoral Role Changes, February 1946—March 1957 





Number of Increase for Period — Increase over Previous Year 
Date of Elections Registered Voters Absolute Figures Percentage Absolute Figures Percentage 
February 1946 ........ 101,718,000 — — = -- 
February 1947 ........ 103,925,000 2,207,000 2.17 2,207,000 2.17 
a ae 111,116,000 7,191,000 6.92 2,397,000* 2.31* 
a 113,065,000 1,949,000 1.75 1,949,000 1.75 
| 120,750,000 7,685,000 6.80 2,562,000* 2.26* 
Masth 99538 ...ccccces 123,178,000 2,428,000 2.01 2,427,000 2.01 
eee 130,885,000 7,707,000 6.26 3,853,000* 3.13* 
* Annual average for the period. 
SOURCES: /zvrestia, February 14, 1946; February 12, 16, 19, 20, 1947; March 15, 1950; March 18, 1954; March 3, 4, 10, 1955; 


March 8, 15, 22, 1957. 


Particularly important was the extremely sharp rise between 1955 and 1957, 
1,450,000 more than the average for the period 1946—57. In the Soviet Union 
changes in the size of the electorate are determined by the relationship between 
losses caused by the death of persons of voting age and increases due to minors 

1 Jzvestia, March 3, 4, and 10, 1955; March 8, 15, and 22, 1957. 


2 Ibid., February 14, 1946. 
3 Jbid., March 3, 4, and 10, 1955. 
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reaching the age of majority. Between June 1938 and February 1946, for example, 
the number of registered voters dropped from 108,185,170* to 101,717,686,! or 
5.98%. In addition to the natural processes of birth and death and the results of 
World War II, which will continue to be felt for some time, two other specific 
factors have considerable influence on the electoral roll: the army of prisoners 
deprived of civil rights and the very large force of ex-prisoners, who are exiled to 
the district of their former imprisonment and who usually lose their franchise.5 

Although the Soviets never publish information on how many persons are 
concerned, an indirect approximation can be worked out by comparing the size 
of the adult population (the total population less persons under the voting age) 
with the number of registered voters. A breakdown of the Soviet population by 
age groups was last given in 1940 from the results of the census of January 17, 
1939. Within the boundaries of the USSR up to September 17, 1939 the 
population of the Soviet Union was approximately 170,500,000, of whom 
70,500,000 were under eighteen. Thus, at the beginning of 1939 there were 
about 100,000,000 adults. 

The nearest elections to the 1939 census were those held in June 1938 for the 
union republic supreme soviets. During the six months between the elections 
and the census the adult population could not have increased by more than one 
million, which means that at the time of the elections there were 99 million 
adults. However, since only 94 million were registered as voters,’ five million 
must have been either prisoners or exiles. 

Between 1938 and 1946 the number of registered voters dropped from 
108,000,000 to 101,700,000, a decrease of approximately six and a half million, 


whereas during these years there should have been an increase of 16 to 17 million.* 
The two figures together give a total decrease in the adult population between 
1938 and 1946 of almost 23 million. During the war, however, the population, 
including minors, dropped from 192—193 million to 175—177 million,® a de- 
crease of only 16—17 million. Hence, in 1946 between six and seven million Soviet 
citizens were not allowed to vote. They, too, can be assumed to have been prisoners 
or exiles. 


* This figure was obtained by adding the number of voters at the June 1938 elections in the USSR 
inside its borders up to September 1, 1939 to the number of voters registered at the October 1939 elec- 
tions in Western Belorussia and Western Ukraine, and at the July and August 1940 elections in Lith- 
uania, Estonia, Bessarabia, and Northern Bukovina. 

4 Jzvestia, February 14, 1946. 

5 Usolovny kodeks RSFSR (The Criminal Code of the RSFSR), Moscow, 1954, Articles 20, 31, 32, 
and 35. 

® Pravda, June 2, 1939. 

7? Tzvestia, June 15, 27, 28, and 29, 1938. 

* This figure was obtained from the data for the increase in the number of voters registered from 
1946 to 1954, that is, from 101.7 million to 120.2 million, an average of 2.3 million per annum. On the 
basis of this it can be presumed that the increase in the adult population during the preceding eight 
years (1938—46) was approximately the same, since children born in the period June 1920 to February 
1928 would reach the age of eighteen between 1938 and 1946. Moreover, it is known that about 30 
million were born in the period 1923—27. 

8 Bulletin, Munich, No. 11 (1956), p. 33. 
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It has been established that the mass arrests and convictions which began in 
the second half of 1943 were more or less over by 1946.° Between the beginning 
of 1943 and August 1, 1944 Soviet forces reoccupied all the Soviet territory that 
had been taken by the Germans. Mass repressive measures were carried out 
against the population of the formerly occupied areas by a decree of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR issued on April 19, 1943.1° The majority of 
those convicted were sentenced to terms of 10, 12, 15, 20 or 25 years. 


After the death of Stalin an amnesty was issued on March 27, 1953 to persons 
imprisoned for criminal offences.!! It has been calculated that this would have 
affected several million persons,!* evidence of which is provided by the fact that 
the increase in the number of registered voters between March 1951 and March 
1954 was almost two million more than might have been expected if the 
rate of increase between March 1950 and March 1951 had continued. To those 
who claim this is a return to the normal situation for the period February 1946 
until March 1950, when the average annual increase in the number of voters was 
almost 2.4 million, it should be pointed out that after March 1950 children born 
between 1932 and 1934 would begin to reach voting age. These were the years 
when forced collectivization and the great famine caused a sharp drop in the 
birth rate and a rise in the death rate. In view of this the annual growth could 
not have been enhanced, as the Soviets claim, because children who were born 
in these years were attaining majority.'* 

The increase in the electorate for the period March 1954—March 1955 was 
115,000 less than the annual average increase for the period March 1951—March 
1954, in spite of the fact that during this time children born between March 1936 
and March 1937, when the birth rate began to rise again, reached the age of 
eighteen.!4 This also bears out what has been said about the effect of the amnesty 
of March 27, 1953 on the increase in the number of voters for the period 
March 1951—March 1954. 

The Soviet birth rate of 28.6 per thousand in 1935 increased to 38.3 in 1938,'® 
a figure almost equal to that of the second half of the twenties.1® This increase 
was due largely to the decree of June 27, 1936, making abortions illegal.1? The 
effects of this decree began to be felt from the beginning of 1937. 

During the spring and summer of 1953 a series of uprisings took place in 
the Soviet concentration camps, with those at Vorkuta, Norilsk, and Dzhezkazgan 


9 N. Semenov, Sovetsky sud i karatelnaya politika (Soviet Courts of Justice and Penal Policy), Munich, 
1952, pp. 129—131. 

10 Tbid. 

1 Jzvestia, March 28, 1953. 

12 Vestnik, Munich, No. 5 (1953), p. 31. 

13 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Ist ed., Moscow, 1945, LI, 
454—455. 

14 Tbid. 

19 Tbid. 

16 P. T, Zhurid and N. Kovalevsky, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (An Economic Geography of 
the USSR), Moscow, 1934, p. 65. 

1? Tzvestia, June 28, 1936. 





in Kazakhstan receiving considerable publicity abroad.18 These revolts were one 
of the reasons Stalin’s followers reviewed the cases of prisoners convicted for 
“counterrevolutionary acts” or political offenses. On September 17, 1955 an 
amnesty for “‘counterrevolutionary acts” was issued?* and a further decree on its 
implementation was published on September 20, 1956.29 In addition, after 1955 
former political prisoners sentenced in 1944 and 1945 to 10 or 12 years imprison- 
ment began to be released. 


The Soviet press recently began to publish information permitting the present- 
day adult population of the USSR to be calculated. The difference between the 
size of the adult population and the number of registered voters at the last 
elections will give an approximation of the number of prisoners and persons 
without a vote. 


Probably the best source of information is the much publicized handbook 
Lhe National Economy of the USSR published in 1956. According to figures it 
gives, the birth rate was 26.5 per thousand in 1950; 26.8 in 1951; 26.4 in 1952; 
24.9 in 1953; 26.5 in 1954; and 25.6 in 1955.*! For the six-year period 1950—55 
births totaled 156.7 per thousand. No figures have been published for 1956. 


Taking the 1956 birth rate as the average for the preceding six years, 26.1 per 
thousand, for the period 1950 through 1956 the total birth rate should have 
been 182.8 per thousand, or 18.28%. According to the handbook the Soviet 
population in April 1956 was 200,200,000,?? while, during the five-year period 
1951—55, it increased by 16,300,000, an annual average of 3,260,000.?5 If the 
increase between April 1956 and April 1957 was the same as the average for 
1951—55, the population figure for April 1957 would be 203,400,000. Earlier 
we established that the birth rate for the preceding seven years was 182.8 per 
thousand of the total population. Discounting infant deaths, the 203,400,000 
would include 37,200,000 children up to seven years of age. In 1956 the number 
of children between seven and seventeen at general educational establishments 
was 28,200,000.4 Hence, the total number of children up to the age of seventeen 
was 65,400,000. Add to these at least half of the 1,961,000 students at technical 
schools in 1956,?5 that is one million, the students at trade, railroad, and factory 
schools, at least another two million,?® and a further two million workers and 
salaried employees under eighteen,?’ and we have a grand total of 70—71 million 
persons under voting age. This leaves a remainder of 132—133 million adults. 


18 B. Gerland, Die Hille ist ganz anders, Stuttgart, 1956, pp. 176—189. 

19 Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, No. 17 (1955), p. 345. 

20 Jbid., No. 19 (1956), p. 411. 

21 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR: Statistichesky sbornik (The National Economy of the USSR: A 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1956, p. 243. 

22 Jbid., p. 18. 

23 Tzvestia, February 15, 1956. 

24 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik, op. cit., p. 224. 

25 Jbid., p. 227. 

26 Jzvestia, January 31, 1957. 

2? Jbid., January 30, 1955; January 31, 1956; January 31, 1957. 
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This shows that the difference between the supposed size of the adult population 
and the number of registered voters has decreased during the past two or three 
years by between one and a half and two million. It is likely that this is the present 
number of prisoners and exiles in the Soviet Union, excluding the so-called 
special settlers, persons who have been released from prisons but compelled to 
live in the vicinity of the prison camps. It should be noted that measures are now 
being taken to supplement the ranks of forced laborers. On February 27, 1957 
the Supreme Soviet of the Latvian SSR issued a decree on persons refusing to 
do “socially useful” labor®* and the Estonian SSR issued a draft law tightening 
up the struggle with “antisocial elements.”’?® It is probable that similar steps will 
be taken by the other republics. 


From the figures for the movement of registered voters among the union 
republics their distribution by republics can be established from the following 
table: 


The Territorial Distribution of Registered Voters 


Elections to Union Republic Elections to Soviets Increase 
Supreme Soviets, Below Republic Level, Absolute Per- 
February-March 1955 March 1957 Figures centage 


70,986,046* 74,665,723 3,679,677 5.18 
25,369,390 27,394,538 2,025,148 7.98 
4,963,476 5,096,896 133,420 2.68 
4,256,072 325,707 8.28 
5,230,956 774,952 17.39 
Georgian SSR 2,511,158 143,633 6.26 
Azerbaidzhan SSR 2,000,000 95,400 5.01 
Lithuanian SSR 1,650,116 1,703,612 53,496 3.23 
Moldavian SSR 1,521,300 1,631,659 110,359 7.26 
Latvian SSR 1,438,650 1,524,662 86,012 5.98 
Kirgiz SSR 1,084,816 1,155,378 70,562 6.50 
Tadzhik SSR 964,784 1,048,169 83,385 8.64 
Armenian SSR 882,081 970,566 88,485 10.03 
Turkmen SSR 780,456 832,427 51,971 6.66 
Estonian SSR 878,306 863,550 —14,756 —1.68 
123,177,915 130,885,366 7,707,451 6.26 

* This figure includes the population of the former Karelo-Finnish SSR. 

SOURCE: /zvestia, March 3, 4, 10, 1955; March 8, 15, 22, 1957. 





It is clear that the increase in the number of voters was not distributed evenly 
throughout the Soviet Union. However, since the natural increase was more or 
less equal, as can be seen from the above table, the difference can only be 
due to the movement of the adult population from one area to another. 


Assuming the growth in the number of voters in each republic to be the same 
as the average for the USSR as a whole (6.26%) the movement of adults can be 
established easily as shown in the following table: 


°8 Sovetskaya Latviya, Riga, February 28, 1957. 
29 Sovetskaya Estoniya, Tallin, April 3, 1957. ° 





Movement of Adult Population March 1955—March 1957 


“Normal” 
Average Increase* Actual Increase Difference 


3,679,677 —783,523 

Ukrainian SSR .... 2,025,148 -+457,148 
Belorussian SSR ... 133,420 —176,880 
325,707 + 80,457 

Kazakh SSR 774,952 + 496,652 
Georgian SSR .... - 143,633 — 4,617 
Azerbaidzhan SSR . 95,400 — 23,800 
Lithuanian SSR ... 53,496 — 49,704 
Moldavian SSR.... 110,359 + 15,059 
Latvian SSR 86,012 — 3,588 
Kirgiz SSR 70,562 + 3,162 
Tadzhik SSR 83,385 + 23,010 
Armenian SSR .... 88,485 + 33,310 
Turkmen SSR .... 51,971 + 3,096 
Estonian SSR —14,756 — 69,782 


* Figures for the union republics based on the average for the USSR as a whole. 

During the past two years there was a balance of 1,111,894 adults who moved 
from one republic to another. Since children accompanied them, a further 
20—25°%, must be added, giving a grand total of more than 1,300,000 persons. 
Even this figure is not complete since one additional feature must be borne in 
mind. As can be seen from the above table the number of registered voters in the 
Ukrainian SSR increased by more than two million, a growth of almost 8%. In 
the Latvian and Lithuanian SSR’s the increase was almost 6% and more than 
3% respectively. A comparison of these figures with those given for these repub- 
lics for the period March 1954 through March 1955 gives the following picture: 


Number of Registered Voters —_—___ Increase 
1954 1955 1957 1954-55 1955-57 


Ukrainian SSR ... 25,193,233 25,369,390 27,394,538 176,157 (0.70%) 2,025,148 (7.98%) 
Lithuanian SSR .. 1,645,427 1,650,116 1,703,612 4,689 (0.28%) 53,496 (3.23%) 
Latvian SSR 1,434,249 1,438,650 1,524,662 4,401 (0.31%) 86,012 (5.98%) 

From this it follows that while there was an average increase of 2.01% for the 
whole of the USSR between 1954 and 1955,%° in the Ukrainian SSR the increase 
was one third of the average, while in the Lithuanian and Latvian SSR’s it was 
one seventh. From March 1955 through March 1957 the increase was 7.98%, or 
4% per year in the Ukrainian SSR, a sixfold increase; in the Lithuanian SSR it 
was 3.23%, for the period, or 1.61% per year, a fourfold increase, and in the 
Latvian SSR it was 5.98% for the two years, or 2.99% per year, a tenfold in- 
crease. Throughout the USSR the increase was 6.26%, or 3.13% for each of 
these two years, as against 2.01% for the period March 1954—March 1955. In 
the RSFSR, the process was reversed: between March 1954 and March 1955 the 
electoral roll grew from 68,872,018 to 70,568,608 or 2.19%,*! while for the two 
years March 1955—March 1957 it increased from 70,986,046* to 74,665,723 or 
2.59% per year. This is less than the average for the USSR. 

30 Bulletin, No. 6 (1955), p. 23. 


31 Tbid., p. 24. 
* This figure includes the population of the former Karelo-Finnish SSR. 
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This means that in all probability people have been transferred from the 
RSFSR to other republics, not merely eastwards to the Kazakh SSR, as happened 
in 1954, but also westwards, chiefly to the Ukraine and the Baltic countries. 

On the basis of what has been said it may be assumed that the number of 
persons moving into the Ukrainian SSR between March 1955 and March 1957 
would not be 457,000, as given in the table on page 40 but much greater, since 
there is nothing to indicate that the increase in the 1937-38 birth rate in the 
Ukrainian SSR over the 1936 figure was greater than for the USSR as a whole. 
Moreover, there were no fewer adults transferred from the Ukrainian SSR to the 
castern regions of the USSR in 1955 and 1956 than there had been in 1954. 

The same can be said about the Lithuanian and Latvian SSR’s, the only 
difference being that in these republics the 1936 birth rate was almost the same 
as it was in 1937 and 1938. The children born in these years reached the age of 
eighteen in 1954-56. 

Hence, there is no foundation for attributing the growth in the electorate to 
the voters born in 1937 and 1938. Thus, the increase in these republics in 1955 
and 1956, which was greater than the already doubled 1954 figure, can be called 
artificial, caused by the introduction of adults from other parts of the Soviet Union, 
particularly the RSFSR, where the drop in the number of voters was greater 
than for the USSR as a whole. 

It should not be forgotten that troop movements would have a considerable 
influence on the number of adults in an area as small as Latvia or Lithuania, and 
particularly Estonia, whose population is one half to one third that of the other 
two Baltic states, which also have fewer troops stationed on their territory than 
Estonia. Consequently, considerable changes in the size of the electorate are 
possible. 

What has been said on the influence of troop movements on the size of the 
adult population is also true of the other border republics with small popu- 
lations: the Armenian, Azerbaidzhan, Georgian, Moldavian, Kirgiz, Tadzhik, 
Turkmen, and, to a lesser degree, the Uzbek and Belorussian SSR’s. 

The increase in the adult population of the Uzbek, Armenian, and Tadzhik 
SSR’s is greater than the average for the USSR as a whole, mainly because no 
fighting took place there during World War II, and consequently the death rate 
among children born there in the years 1937-38 was not as great as in the fighting 
areas, where moreover, fewer children had been born there as a result of the 
evacuation eastwards when the Red Army withdrew and the evacuation westwards 
when the German Army retreated. Wartime conditions in the Moldavian SSR did 
not have a great influence on the republic’s death rate. 

The growth of the adult population of the Kirgiz and Turkmen SSR’s was 
only slightly above the average for the USSR. The factors here were the same as 
those in the Uzbek, Armenian, and Tadzhik SSR’s, but to a much less degree, 
since their natural increase is much less than in the latter republics. Between 1926 
and 1939 the native Armenian population increased 33%, the native Uzbek 
26.5%, and the native Tadzhik 24%. The native Kirgiz population increased 


/Q> 
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only 16.5%, and the native Turkmen only 6.5%.3? Hence, the exceptionally large 
increase in the population of the Kirgiz and Turkmen SSR’s during these years 
was due to an influx of people from other parts of the USSR.%% 

In Belorussia the increased death rate, lower birth rate, and the mass wartime 
evacuations have continued to have an influence on the growth of the population. 
The situation is complicated by the fact that youths are still leaving the Belo- 
russian SSR for the virgin and idle lands and the construction of industrial 
enterprises in the eastern and central regions of the USSR, while kolkhozniks are 
being transferred to the Crimea, the RSFSR, and Kazakhstan. All this means 
that the growth of the adult population of the Belorussian SSR is lagging behind 
the average for the country. This applies also to minors; for according to the 
latest information available the total population of the republic is still about 
20% less than it was before the war.*4 The table on page 39 shows that during 
the past two years the adult population has increased only 2.68%, much less 
than the country’s average of 6.26%. 

During the past two years the adult population of the Kazakh SSR increased 
by 775,000 or 17.39%, almost three times the average for the USSR. Between 
March 1954 and March 1955 it grew by 254,000 or 6.05%,3° compared with an 
average of 2.01%, for the country as a whole in the same period. The table on 
page 40 shows that in the past two years about half a million persons arrived in 
the Kazakh SSR from other regions of the USSR. This movement, which began 
in 1954 in connection with the cultivation of the virgin and idle lands, has in- 
creased even more in connection with the campaign of rapid industrialization 
just initiated within the republic. Y. P. Mironenko 


The Economy 


The New Decree on State Loans 


On April 20, 1957 /zvestia published the decree of the Party Central Committee 
and Soviet government on state loans. The essence of this decree is as follows: 
no further state loans will be floated among the general population after 1957; 
drawings for winnings on earlier loans have also been canceled, and maturity 
of loans postponed for twenty years. Equal annual redemptions will be paid over 
a period of twenty years beginning in 1977. On May 21, Radio Moscow announced 
that the 1957 five-year state loan of 12 billion rubles had been oversubscribed 
by more than 2.5 billion rubles, and subscriptions had been ordered closed. 
Annual drawings for winnings on this loan will be made from 1958 to 1962, 
and redemptions made from 1959 to 1962. The size of the loan was originally 
envisaged as 26 billion rubles, and in view of its reduction the extent of obligatory 

32 F, Lorimer, The Population of the Soviet Union : History and Prospects, Geneva, 1946, p. 138. 
33 Pravda, June 2, 1939. 


%4 Bulletin, No. 11 (1956), p. 36. 
85 Tbid., No. 6 (1955), p. 37. 
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contribution to it was reduced to an amount which was not to exceed two weeks’ 
earnings of workers, salaried employees, students, and military personnel receiv- 
ing a salary, pension, or grant of 500 rubles per month. Subscriptions were not 
obligatory for earnings less than this sum. 

At a conference of agricultural workers in Gorky Khrushchev stated: ““Com- 
rades! The Party Central Committee and the Soviet government would like to 
consult you on the question of state loans.” In approaching the question in this 
fashion, Khrushchev was following recent policy of giving the USSR the appear- 
ance of democracy by pretending to consult with the people on important 
matters. He maintained that the Soviet government owes all its successes to the 
people, who have made many material and moral efforts and sacrifices. ““The 
loans have played a large part in the achievement of the world-wide successes of 
the Soviet people. ... At the moment we have state loans [to the value] of 260 
billion rubles. As you see, the country has received much money from the 
workers.” Then Khrushchev came to the crux of the matter. ““At the moment we 
are forced to pay out large sums on the loans each year in the form of winnings 
and redemptions. This year we shall have to pay approximately 16 billion, next 
year 18 billion, while in 1967 we would have to pay out 25 billion rubles, that is 
almost as much as is marked out for subscription to the loan this year. The result 
is a vicious circle . . .”? 

There could be no other result. The government was floating loans and 
giving assurances that they were not a tax, but loans and that the money would 
be paid back. The history of the so-called mass loans began with the floating of 
the 1930 loan—“‘the Five-Year Plan in Four Years.” These obligatory loans have 
continued down to the present day and have become an essential part of the Soviet 
budget. The decrees on loans determined the contribution of the Soviet workers 
based on the extent of their monthly earnings. The only exceptions were the 1953 
and 1954 loans, but only in the sense that the extent of contribution was limited 
to two weeks’ earnings. In any case Soviet loans were actually a form of taxation. 

These loans have comprised the following share of state income since 1951: 
1951, 6.8%; 1952, 7.3%; 1953, 3.2%; 1954, 2.8%; 1955, 5.4%; 1956, 5.6%.? 
Expenditures in the form of winnings and redemptions of past loans have been 
constantly increasing: 1953, 9.7 billion rubles; 1954, 10.5 billion; 1955, 12.2 
billion; 1956, 16.3 billion; 1957, 18 billion (including interest on sums borrowed 
from savings banks).* Khrushchev’s suggestion that payment on loans should 
cease temporarily is an infringement of the guarantees given by the Soviet 
government when the loans were floated. Such infringements have taken place 
previously in the USSR. Interest rates were reduced from 8%, to 4% in 1936, then 
to 3% in 1953, and finally to 2% in 1954. The monetary reform of December 14, 
1947 was a sharp blow to the population. The existing paper money was canceled 
and a new paper currency issued at the exchange rate of 10: 1. Moreover, earlier 
state loans had also to be exchanged for the new reduced rates. 


1 Pravda, April 10, 1957. 
2 Bulletin, Munich, No. 6 (1955), p. 47; Pravda, February 6, 1957. 
3 [bid., p. 48; Pravda, April 10, 1957. 





Khrushchev has promised that redemptions will be made in twenty to thirty 
years, time. There are many examples in the history of Soviet finances of Bolshevik 
sharp practices with the people’s savings. For example, a certain sum known as 
“social insurance funds” is periodically introduced into the budget income, 
sometimes openly, sometimes not. This is, incidentally, against -he law, accord- 
ing to which all social insurance funds are to be kept in the bank.* When the 
loans are being floated, a portion of them is sold to the savings banks for a 
considerable sum without the agreement of the investors.5 The 1957 budget 
included a sum labeled “the increase in savings bank deposits.” This is also an 
infringement of the principle that deposits are inviolate. 


Various conclusions can be drawn. From the financial point of view this 
measure will benefit the government and harm the population. Elderly people, 
for instance, will not live to see the payments begin again in twenty years’ time. 
The cancellation of payments on the loans is partially compensated by the fact 
that the floating of new state loans will cease in 1958, while the extent of the 1957 
loan was reduced from 26.6 to 12 billion rubles. On the other hand, the Soviet 
government’s refusal to meet its obligations is a demonstration of its financial 
difficulties. There is no guarantee that the promise to begin payments again 
after twenty years will be honored. If the government falls down on its obligations 
to the people at the present moment there is no reason why it will not do so 
again in twenty years’ time. P. L. Kovankovsky 


Soviet Society 


Soviet Youth’s Opposition to the Communist Regime 


On March 23, 1957 Radio Moscow in a broadcast for its younger listeners gave 
a picture of the ideal Komsomol member as the Soviet leaders imagine him. Part 
of the broadcast ran: ““The Komsomol is calling for people to go to the Donbas 
mines. I’m going!” exclaimed the hero. “I don’t mind,” replied his father. “If 
they are calling, you'll have to go.” The sketch ended with the hero’s remark: 
“T know one thing. The motherland’s needs are law.” 


Only a few years ago such heroes, whose only joy was that of submission, 
were virtually the only type to be found in the Soviet press ; and, indeed, there was 
a general impression in the outside world that the Soviets had succeeded in 
creating the “new man.” However, the events of 1956 have shown not only the 
failure of Communism in Poland and Hungary; in 40 years the Soviet “engineers 
of the soul” have not been able to transform men into submissive robots. On 
February 28, 1957 Komsomolskaya pravda published a long decree by the Central 


4 P. L. Kovankovsky, Byudzhet SSSR: Istoriko-kritichesky obzor (The Soviet Budget: A Historical 


and Critical Outline), Munich, 1956, p. 33. 
5 [bid., p. 37. 
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Committee of the Komsomol organization which differed from the usual Soviet 
pattern inasmuch as it did not cite just individual shortcomings but was essen- 
tially a recognition of the complete failure of Soviet ideological education. 

The decree cannot be called a surprise, for as early as 1954 there were signs 
that the Soviets were dissatisfied with the youth situation. In the spring of 1954 
a feuilleton entitled “Mold” appeared, in which the existence of a teen-age problem 
in the USSR was admitted for the first time. This was the inauguration of a 
campaign against the so-called sti/yazhnichestvo.* The pleasure taken by the sti/yagi 
in modern jazz and modern dancing was bound to clash with the authorities, 
since jazz, viewed as a product of bourgeois decay, is categorically forbidden in 
the USSR. Imitation of Western jazz is also usually linked with a desire to copy 
Western dress. Although this is as far as most teen-agers go, for many others it 
is linked with an unwillingness to work or study. There are two ways out in such 
cases: either to live off one’s parents if they are wealthy or to engage in what the 
Soviets call “speculation.” One of the forms of speculation is the sale of home- 
made recordings of American jazz and songs by the popular Petr Leshchenko. 
They are copied from tape recorders or from expensive records onto cleaned 
X-ray films. Such films, containing one recording, cost ten rubles on the black 
market. ; 

Since 1956 the problem of stilyazhnichestvo has been pushed into the back- 
ground by confused talk about “demagogues,” “fault-finders,” and ““loud- 
mouths.” On November 8, 1956 Khrushchev spoke of “unhealthy moods among 
youth.” On February 26, 1957 Komsomolskaya pravda wrote about young people 
who “because of individual faults do not see the joys of Soviet life.” Such state- 
ments have appeared very often in the metropolitan and provincial press during 
the last year. For instance, the Soviet leaders discovered among Leningrad 
students “ultra-revolutionary demagogues,” “nihilists, carrying out a re-ap- 
praisal of values,” “apolitical persons devoid of ideals,” and “‘disturbers of the 
social order.” The Moscow university wall-newspaper Tribuna was accused of 
permitting slanderous attacks borrowed from the bourgeois press on the Soviet 
press,” and during the Hungarian events the university itself was closed for one 
day because of disorders. According to the Soviet press, demagogues and idle 
chatterers are jumping up and making speeches at the Moscow Power Institute.* 

Other examples could be cited: dissatisfaction among graduate technicians 
at the Uralmashzavod in Sverdlovsk;4 demagogic speeches by students during 
elections at Komsomol meetings in the Ural State University and Polytechnical 
Institute, also in Sverdlovsk ;5 awkward questions asked by students in Kursk ;° 





* Based on the Russian word for “style,” and roughly approximate to the American zoot suiter 
and British teddy-boy. 

1 Komsomolskaya pravda, December 14, 1956; Leningradskaya pravda, December 13 and 14, 1956; 
Trud, January 8, 1957. 

2 Trud, January 8, 1957. 

3 Komsomolskaya pravda, January 10, 1957. 

* Sovetskaya Rossiya, December 19, 1956. 

5 Jbid., December 22, 1956. 
® Kurskaya pravda, Kursk, January 22, 1957. 





“petty bourgeois individualists” in Voronezh; and demagogues and all sorts of 
fault-finders in Azerbaidzhan.* On March 26, 1957 Komsomolskaya pravda summed 
everything up thus: “There must be talk not only of removing individual faults, 
but also of a decisive improvement in all ideological work.” 


It is difficult to establish what this demagoguery and fault-finding consists of. 
The newspapers simply report that “unstable students have fallen under the 
influence of bourgeois propaganda and expressed deliberately false and politically 
unhealthy views,”’® and that “in the Krupskaya Library Institute [in Leningrad] a 
manuscript magazine Eres appeared, composed of delirious verse, a clumsy 
imitation of the worst forms of decadent literature.”!® There was no attempt to 
explain what these deliberately false views were, or what the magazine actually 
contained. 


Whereas the criticism of the sti/yagi had been concrete, with innumerable 
facts and figures quoted, the criticism of “demagogues” has been restricted to 
general phrases because demagogues talk politics and the Soviet press is obviously 
afraid to go too deeply into discussions of political opposition—the reader’s 
sympathy might be on the wrong side. However, on January 3, 1957 Komsomolskaya 
pravda was still repeating: “Agents sent into the USSR are spreading leaflets, 
passing off the dirty thoughts in them as the voice of Soviet citizens. ... We 
cannot allow anyone under cover of a struggle, for instance, against bureaucratic 
elements, to defame our system, to speak about the degeneration of socialism.” 
Here, the two essential features of the unofficial ideology of Soviet youth are 
named: its revolutionary activism, and its innate conception that the socialist 
system in the USSR has undergone a bureaucratic degeneration. 


This unofficial ideology is not discussed in the Soviet press, although in- 
dividual features are found in articles and books, for example, in Dudintsev’s 
Not by Bread Alone and in Shcheglov’s critical articles which were attacked by 
Pravda. It is heard only in conversations between close friends, or in closed 
circles. Recently, when the threat of repressive measures for a careless remark was 
apparently diminished, seditious speeches were even heard at Komsomol meet- 
ings. This is what the Soviet press means when it writes about demagogues and 
fault-finders. 


The denunciation of Stalin is not responsible for the rise of an ideology hostile 
to the regime, although it certainly had considerable influence. The lessening of 
the terror enabled it to show itself; the denunciation merely convinced the 
hesitant. It arose as a reflection of the discontent of youth with the authorities’ 
constant interference in their lives, as a reflection of moral indignation at the 
regime’s crimes, which were known in the USSR before Khrushchev’s speech, as 
a result of a sober evaluation of reality and of moral and social searchings, and 
as a result of the discrepancy between Marxist theory and Communist practice. 


? Meditsinsky rabotnik, January 15, 1957. 

8 Partiinaya zhizn, No. 22 (1956), p. 7. 

® Trud, January 8, 1957. 

10 Komsomolskaya pravda, December 28, 1956. 
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Active hostility towards the regime in the current conditions of Soviet life begins 
when a person feels sufficient spiritual strength to cast off the crushing burden of 
official ideology and deny the official false claim of popular support for the 
regime. These people have one thing in common: the realization that the clash of 
the interests of the population with those of the authorities cannot be solved by 
a few little corrections including changes in the leadership. However, disagree- 
ments begin with the very question as to why the interests of the people and 
authorities are opposed to each other, while, as far as social problems are con- 
cerned, it is difficult to find two people who have the same views on what ought 
to replace the existing state of affairs. 


The difference between active and passive opposition to the regime at present 
is that the passive opponent is seeking a way out of the unbearable condi- 
tions of Soviet life for himself alone. Those actively hostile to the regime are also 
seeking a way out for the country as a whole, even if only in theory or utopian 
dreams. Theoretical activity at the given moment is in all probability the maximum 
possible anti-government activity, and even attempts to organize opposition to 
the regime are usually restricted to the spreading of “free thoughts.” 


The first attempt of this kind was in 1952. A group of students from various 
Moscow institutes decided to organize a society to spread anti-Stalinist propa- 
ganda. The group, which consisted of about thirty persons, lasted almost six 
months. The height of its activities was the spreading of an anti-Soviet leaflet 
mimeographed at night on one of the institute presses. After this the whole 
group was arrested. The interrogations lasted two months. One girl named 
dozens of people who were unconnected with the affair. After they had been 
arrested and even the MGB had failed to establish their contact with the circle, 
the interrogator attempted to find an explanation. He received the following 
answer: “I thought that if people believed there were a lot of us, they would 
listen to us and would think that we were expressing public opinion.” Another 
girl had obviously joined just for the thrill of being a “spy.” Although there was 
much that appeared childish about the whole affair, the sentences were vicious: 
three were sentenced to be shot and the rest were sent to a concentration camp 
for terms of from 10 to 25 years. In 1956 those still alive were amnestied. Eight 
returned but it is not known what happened to the others. 


Another example of an active opponent of the regime was a student from a 
medical institute who made a hectograph, printed leaflets, distributed them to 
addresses chosen at random from a telephone book, and stuck them on walls. 
He was not caught for a year. In 1954 he received a 24-year prison sentence, 
but was released in 1956 as a result of the efforts of an influential uncle. 


While attempts at printed anti-government propaganda were once rare, the 
situation has changed. during the last year. The names of five underground 
student magazines in Leningrad, Moscow, and Vinnitsa have found their way 
into the Soviet press, showing that students still take risks to make themselves 
heard. However, the main form of active opposition to the regime among 
students now is represented by the meetings of small groups of friends who work 
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out a definite point of view, rejecting Soviet authority in its present form, and 
attempt to oppose official Soviet ideology with another set of values in all 
or at least some spheres of social and spiritual life. Two trends may be quoted. 

There is a trend that can conditionally be called neo-Bolshevism. It is based 
to a certain degree on the attraction of the social ideal of Marxism, ignorance of 
alternative solutions, and the obvious discrepancy between the ideals, defended, 
at least in theory, by the old Bolsheviks of the 1910’s and 1920’s, and the Soviet 
social system. For many, the ideological transformation begins with the dis- 
covery of this discrepancy, with a cry of ““What have we fought for?” The young 
Hungarian journalist Deze Kozak who studied for several years in Moscow, 
described his path of enlightenment in an article in Franc Tireur : 

We discovered a complete discrepancy between the theory which our teachers 
drummed into our heads, and the practice which we observed everywhere every 
day. Lies and hypocrisy, shady dealings and crimes carried out in the name of 
socialism, and the luxurious life of the privileged evoked revulsion in us. Our 
disgust was also evoked by the fact that the standard of living of the workers was 
constantly falling, while we were being forced to prove the reverse in our news- 
papers. Our indignation was called forth by the fact that all who dared, even timidly, 
to raise their voices against the injustice, were automatically numbered among the 
ranks of the enemies of the regime and were accused of betraying their country. 
But we were even more indignant at the fact that some leaders would remain ir 
their positions although responsible for the arrest, torture, and often execution of 
thousands of people, whose innocence the authorities were finally forced to admit, 


Deze Kozak’s path and the factors which influenced him are typical of present- 
day Soviet youth. 

Of course, this sector of youth opposition considers that Soviet society does 
not reflect the ideals of Marxism. It seeks the real Marxism and turns to the pre- 
Soviet period or to the 1920’s for it. Just as the political and social opposition 
of the English Puritans to absolutism in the seventeenth century was formed by 
quotations from the Bible, similar opposition by Soviet youth to the regime is 
often formed by quotations from the classics of Marxism-Leninism. One’s own 
thoughts are often ascribed to Lenin, and unpleasant passages in Lenin’s writings 
which correspond to Soviet life are simply ignored. Thus, for example, 1937 is 
interpreted as the year in which the Stalinist clique carried out reprisals against 
the real leaders of the Revolution. The October Revolution, whose real history 
is unknown to Soviet youth, is accepted in an idealized form and the objective 
is a return to its original aims. References are made to the degeneration of the 
regime to bureaucracy, and to the rise of a new ruling class, whose interests it 
serves. People with this point of view, in imitation of the old revolutionary 
parties, support decisive measures and seek means of carrying out an active 
struggle. Characteristic traits of this ideology are discussions, on outwardly 
Marxist lines, of the spiritual and moral impasse in which the West finds itself. 
The absence of any real notion of what contemporary life in the West is, and a 
view of Western life based on Marx are prerequisites of the neo-Bolshevik point 
of view. 
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The alternative, anti-Bolshevik point of view is also based on two points: 
the enormous economic prosperity of the West and the obvious failure of the 
socialist experiment in the USSR. The usual reply to the latter is that Russia 
owes its industrial development to so-called socialist industrialization. A Soviet 
economist who had access to the archives of the Central Statistical Administration 
calculated that Russia had lost about 28%, of its possible industrial development 
through socialism, and that if industry and agriculture had continued to develop 
at the same speed after 1918 as in 1913 and with the same coefficient of delays 
and economic breakdowns as in America, then overall production would have 
been 40% more than it actually was. 


Taking the point of view that everything achieved in the USSR in the last 
40 years was reached not because of, but despite the Soviet regime and that 
much more would have been achieved at much less cost without it, a colossal 
historical mistake has been made. This mistake inevitably resulted in state 
monopolistic capitalism on an absurd scale, the natural political outcome of 
which is the present regime, which aims at ensuring the supremacy of those who 
obtain direct political and economic advantages from the system of state capitalism. 


Both the neo- and anti-Bolsheviks see the main problem of Soviet society in 
the contradiction between the bureaucratic stratum and the people. But while the 
neo-Bolsheviks view bureaucracy only as a serious illness afflicting socialism 
which must be cut away to allow the organism to develop, the anti-Bolsheviks 
consider it the natural result of the whole Soviet system and demand that eco- 
nomic life be completely reorganized. The anti-Bolsheviks agree on the need for a 
free market as the only means of ensuring that industry will develop in the in- 
terests of the consumer and of providing a basis for political democracy in the 
country. Naturally, they look with sympathy to the West, some finding in Sweden 
and England, others in America, an approximate model for the future Russia. 


Both the neo- and anti-Bolsheviks want the existing bureaucratic police regime 
removed by a revolution and a political democracy established. But whereas the anti- 
Bolsheviks oppose any form of dictatorship, the neo-Bolsheviks do not in principle, 
but consider democracy possible because the exploiting classes have been destroyed 
in the USSR. In their opinion, the dictatorship of the proletariat has played its 
part, but has degenerated into a hindrance in the path of social progress. Further, 
the neo-Bolsheviks wish to maintain a centralized system of state economic 
control, retaining the kolkhozes after they have been reorganized on a voluntary 
basis, and reject the need for a free market. All agree on the need to establish 
a lawful democratic state, in which the basic democratic freedoms are ensured. 
The present stubborn demand for “spiritual freedom” is a demand for the right 
to wage a war of ideas for such a state. 


There are two points of view among students on the actual prospects of a 
revolution. Some consider that Soviet society has been so atomized and rendered 
30 lifeless by the Stalinist terror, that in the conditions of a police state it will 
have to pass through a long and painful process of gaining strength and creating 
some forms of unity to oppose the authorities. Only then can a revolution take 
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place. Others agree with this evaluation of the present state of society, but point 
out that at the same time the potential, although unorganized and amorphous 
dissatisfaction of the people is so strong that any chance event may crystalize it 
and produce a spontaneous unification of social forces and revolution. 


Not all youths who hate the regime take their attitude towards it to its 
logical conclusion. Many protest against the official line pursued in the sphere 
which affects them personally and then project this protest onto the regime as a 
whole. In artistic and professional circles the acute dislike of the regime often 
leads to a rejection of all forms of social life, the cult of the ivory tower, extreme 
aestheticism, a snobbish attitude towards those not initiated into the secrets of 
modern art, and an interest in the taboo Western culture. In spite of of ficialdom 
frowning on Western culture, some Soviet youths follow it painstakingly. The 
fact that they can never use the knowledge they gain so doing and that whatever 
they write cannot go beyond their narrow circle of friends is hardly conducive 
to increasing their devotion to a regime which, in any case, is unacceptable for 
compelling art to serve utilitarian and propaganda functions. Unlike the Stalin 
times, nowadays informal gatherings are held at private homes to play music, 
read, and in some cases see old foreign movies, and, although political topics are 
studiously avoided, unorthodox views on art are expressed fairly freely. Even if 
the discussions are sometimes not overly scientific, the very fact that a free 
exchange of ideas is taking place is a great benefit, even though the circles involved 


are limited. David Burg 


(This article is based on the author's personal expc riences as a Soviet student 


Culture 


Soviet Fine Arts and the Recent Congress of Soviet Artists 


From February 28 through March 7, 1957 the First All-Union Congress of 
Soviet Artists was held in Moscow. It was attended by 579 delegates, representing 
72 unions of artists at different national levels. On March 13, the newspaper 
Sovetskaya kultura published rather detailed statistics on the congress, even to the 
extent of indicating such minor details as which delegates were war veterans, 
the awards they had received, and so on. Although 38.5% of the delegates were 
members and candidate members of the Party Central Committee, in the Union 
of Soviet Writers as a whole this figure is only 19.6%. It is interesting to note that 
mention was made of those delegates who had been awarded Stalin Prizes. These 
prizes have seldom been mentioned since Stalin’s death, particularly since the 
Twentieth Party Congress. 


Another outstanding feature was the rather low representation of young 
Soviet artists. The majority of the delegates were at least middle aged; only 15 


1 Sovetskaya kultura, Match 3, 1957. 
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were under 30 years of age, and 131 between 30 and 40.2 This is probably not 
pure chance. It must be remembered that the authorities are still greatly disturbed 
by the effects of the Hungarian uprising last year and recent events in the Soviet 
Union, which have clearly demonstrated that the younger generation is infected 
with the spirit of rebellion and therefore cannot be relied on by the Communist Party. 

The congress was convened by the organizing committee of the Union of 
Soviet Artists, which was formed in 1939 “with the objective of uniting the 
unions of artists and carrying out the preparatory work for setting up a single 
Union of Soviet Writers.” It has taken 18 years to carry out this task. 

Before the congress was convened a number of precautionary steps were 
taken to ensure that everything went off in accordance with the government’s 
demands. One such measure was a decree of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR dated September 20, 1956 entitled “Measures to Assist the Union of 
Soviet Writers.” This decree was later praised at the congress for considerably 
casing the position of artists,‘ thereby indirectly confirming that in spite of the 
Soviet press’s constant claims that all was well with Soviet art the actual condi- 
tions under which most of the artists live and work are extremely difficult. The 
main purpose in issuing this decree was to work up a favorable frame of mind on 
ihe eve of the congress, and to raise political morale. 

The congress was also preceded by a long discussion of the problems facing 
Soviet art, carried on chiefly through the press, including the Party organs 
Kommunist and Pravda, as well as the literary publications. 

The articles in the Party press were not so much direct contributions to 
the discussion as an exposition of the official Party view. They were in- 
tended to act as a guide for the present, post-Stalin stage of Soviet artistic devel- 
opment. One interesting statement was that socialist realism originated 10 or 
12 years prior to the establishment of the Soviet regime in Russia, and was 
represented by such men as N. Kasatkin, A. Arkhipov, and S. Malyutin.5 Except 
tor the usual attacks on formalism, naturalism, and the like, the criticism in 
these articles was confined mainly to condemnation of manifestations of the cult 
of the individual in art. In this connection, there was a rehabilitation of the 
work of several painters and sculptors, some of whom were rejected, others 
rehabilitated. 

However, in some of the other articles the authors went beyond the bounds 
of what is normally permissible in the Soviet Union. They dared to touch on 
questions of principle and, albeit sotto voce, proclaimed the right of the artist to 
creative freedom, freedom to create other than in the style of socialist realism 
or on themes of “social significance.” They guardedly criticized socialist realism 
as a method, even expressing doubts that it could indeed exist. Moreover, they 
cautiously touched on the question of the validity of Party control of art.® 


2 Ibid. 

3 Entsiklopedichesky slovar (Encyclopedic Dictionary), Moscow, 1955, III, 295. 
4 Sovetskaya kultura, March 8, 1957. 

5 Kommunist, No. 14 (1956), p. 62. 

® Sovetskaya kultura, March 6 and 7, 1957. 














During the comparative relaxation of tension which temporarily followed 
Stalin’s death, the prohibition of creative discussion would not have been 
in line with the new, outwardly liberal course pursued by the authorities at the 
time. Indeed, the Soviet government even had an interest in encouraging such 
discussion, since it helped it to ascertain the moods of the artists, and at the same 
time bring to the fore the most rebellious among them. By knowing who the 
dissatisfied elements were, the organizers of the congress had an easier task of 
ensuring that no untoward political events marred the proceedings. Inasmuch as 
no such disturbances took place the pre-congress discussion may be said to have 
been justified. 

Nevertheless, even this discussion disturbed the Soviet leaders to a certain 
degree, since it revealed that the majority of the artists were seriously dissatisfied. 
This is probably the reason that the congress, originally intended for the begin- 
ning of 1956,? was postponed several times before actually being held. 

The way the pre-congress discussion concluded was typical of Communist 
officialdom. The magazine /skusstvo published an article along official Party lines 
which concluded with the statement that the discussion had revealed “the weak- 
nesses of political education work among artists.”*® Thereupon the section “The 
Pre-Congress Tribune” disappeared from the magazine, while subsequent 
articles were on very narrow themes. 

Another measure taken to ensure that things went off according to the Party’s 
wishes was the publication, just before the congress, of the preliminary results of 
the competition for Lenin prizes in literature and art.* The works and authors 
listed were clearly chosen to provide the delegates with a certain orientation. The 
choices provided an idea of the policy being pursued by the Communist Party 
towards art, of the changes that have taken place, and, most important of all, 
the line to be followed during the congress. Even more instructive in this respect 
was the Party Central Committee greeting read by Dmitry Shepilov, who later 
delivered what was the keynote address, in which he put forward the Party’s 
views on the present role of Soviet art. 

The introductory .ddress was delivered by Chairman of the Organizing 
Committee B. V. Ioganson. Other reports were by I. A. Serebryany, on Soviet 
painting; M. V. Alpatov, on art and criticism; V. S. Ivanov, on political posters; 
N. N. Zhukov, on drawings; N. V. Tomsky, on sculpture; N. P. Akimov, 
on stage settings; and A. B. Saltykov, on applied art. The meeting approved 
the statutes of the Congress of Soviet Artists and the Fund for Soviet Artists 
and elected the leading organs of the newly formed Union of Soviet Artists. 
Soviet Minister of Culture N. A. Mikhailov attended, and artists from the 
Communist bloc countries presented their greetings. 

The reports touched on numerous questions of the past, present, and future 
of Soviet fine arts. Much was said about their sources and traditions and on the 
subject of socialist realism. The past, of course, was described as glorious. 





? Iskusstvo, No. 4 (1955), p. 3. 
8 Tbid., No. 6 (1956), p. 10. 
9 Tzvestia, February 27, 1957. 
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Shepilov declared, “If we were to collect . . . all the best things created by Soviet 
artists, the result would be a magnificent exhibition which could be called ‘the 
art of the new life’.”° However, a less impassioned scholar of Soviet art is well 
aware that by far the greater part of those Soviet works which are officially 
termed outstanding are in fact third-rate. Shepilov’s statement is contradicted by 
the fact that any discussion of the finest Soviet works of art is limited to the 
same few works by the same few artists. It may also be pointed out that the 
history of Soviet art is marked by a series of difficulties. Up to the beginning 
of the 1930’s comparative sterility was blamed on the formalists, who are accused 
of failing to provide the conditions necessary for the creation of outstanding 
works of art in the Communist spirit. Later, the cult of the individual was held 
to blame. Now there is an officially acknowledged period of decline. 

From what was said at the congress, it would appear that Soviet art has 
several shortcomings, some of which are attributable to the cult of the individual. 
This was stressed by Ioganson, although the cult was, interestingly enough, not 
mentioned by Shepilov or Mikhailov, nor did it figure in the Central Committee’s 
greeting. According to Ioganson it resulted in “both the public and the artists 
themselves becoming even less satisfied with the show-piece compositions and 
show-piece statues, unbearably stereotyped. ... The majority... of such pro- 
ductions . .. contained only an ostentatious, embellished picture of life. . . . The 
revolutionary-historic theme was sometimes understood in the narrow sense. . . . 
On such canvases the people were depicted as a background, as a passive mass. . . . 
In portraiture the cult of the individual led to the departure from working direct 
from nature.... Many portraits of leaders were made... from photographs, 
which, naturally, precluded the possibility of development in the art of portrai- 
ture.... Familiarization with the standardized nature of artistic decisions has 
given rise to insipid illustration and banality in many pictures. ... Among the 
characteristic shortcomings is the fact that... when people wanted to show 
something heroic, on a grand scale, they had recourse to the standard heroic 
pattern, and replaced the monumental with pomposity, declamation, and 
rhetoric. .. .”"24 

The theme of the cult of the individual was also broached in the debates, 
although not with the pointed decision that had been noticeable in the pre-con- 
gress discussion. The limitations imposed on the concept were also brought out: 
things said about Stalin are attributable to the cult of the individual; the same 
said about Lenin are not. Actually those works by Soviet artists which have 
Lenin as their subject suffer from exactly the same shortcomings as those with 
Stalin as model. We must thus conclude that the main problem is not the cult 
of the individual so much as the cult of which individual. 

In the eyes of the Soviet leaders the greatest weakness in the work of Soviet 
artists is not to be found in the cult of the individual or its consequences. What 
troubles them most is the “low ideal content” displayed. “There are still few 
works reflecting with great artistic force the life, ways, and culture of the Soviet 


10 Sovetskaya kultura, March 3, 1957. 
11 Jbid., March 1, 1957. 
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people, their struggle to build a Communist society.” Shepilov remarked that 
“a certain timidity can be perceived in some painters, a lack of conviction in the 
approach to the new manifestations in life. One cannot but be alarmed by the 
fact that during the past years we have had considerably fewer . . . canvases with 
vital contents.” One of the delegates put the point even more clearly: “Many 
artists who formerly worked on pictures that told a story have begun to do 
only landscapes and the like.” 

All this indicates that most Soviet artists do not willingly turn out the political 
works demanded of them. Such works cannot be true to life, for the artist is 
willy-nilly obliged to falsify, to present Soviet life as better than it is, which is 
incompatible with the true artist’s nature. The artists’ attempts to avoid themes 
depicting “noble ideas” may also be a reflection of the uncertainty perceptible 
among the higher ranks of the Communist hierarchy. Some artists who used to 
develop political themes with enthusiasm have now begun to hold back for the 
time being, waiting to see which way the wind will blow. 

The Soviet leaders, however, not only want good works with the prescribed 
“nobility of theme,” they also desire that Soviet literature and art become the 
finest in the world “not only in the richness of content, but also in their artistic 
force and perfection.” ® These words, taken from the resolution of the Twentieth 
Party Congress, were raised at the artists’ congress as a kind of banner, and the 
sculptor S. T. Konenkov, who wound up the session, instead of paying the usual 
compliment to the Party and its Central Committee, declaimed: “Forward! To 
the summit of world art.” 

The Soviet leaders had envisaged Soviet art as representing a second renaissance 
of art. However, it is quite beyond the powers of the Communist-directed Soviet 
artists to realize this ambitious dream, if only for the reason that the Renaissance 
was a logical extension to art of the liberation of the individual from the bonds 
of the Middle Ages, while Communism, as both its theoretical tenets and their 
practical application demonstrate, does not liberate but enslaves. 

Socialist realism continues to be the foundation of Soviet art. This was 
stressed in no uncertain fashion in the Party Central Committee’s greeting to the 
congress, and Shepilov, in particular, had much to say on the subject. “Some 
comrades ... state that the method of socialist realism... is the reason .. . for 
the shortcomings in our art. But it is clear to every unprejudiced person, that the 
reason for the appearance of poor work is not the result of the method of socialist 
realism, but, on the contrary, deparature from it.”?!? 

However, socialist realism, now being advocated on a wider basis, has become 
less constrained. The method is described as “incompatible with any kind of 
narrowness and dogmatism,” and as “a bold and decisive struggle for variety 





12 Pravda, March 1, 1957. 

13 Sovetskaya kultura, March 3, 1957. 
14 Tbid., March 5, 1957. 

15 Tbid., March 1, 1957. 

16 Tbid., March 8, 1957. 

17 Tbid., March 3, 1957. 
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in art, for the richness of artistic phenomena, methods, characteristics, and styles 
if they serve the interests of the people.’*® This is something comparatively new 
in the interpretation of socialist realism, and explains why so many artists of such 
varying styles are now considered as following this method, and are not just 
realists as before. 

What has been said by no means implies that a new era of even semi-freedom 
of creation has dawned in Soviet art. Deviations from the Party line will still 
be very slight, and any genuine artistic innovation is definitely to be avoided. “We 
will deal sharply and implacably with anything connected with the influence of 
reactionary ideology, the theory of ‘pure art,’ apoliticism, or ideological empti- 
ness,” continued Shepilov, adding by way of explanation: “The false sparkle of 
formalistic ‘innovation’ sometimes attracts certain representatives of artistic 


youth, . .. There have been cases when there has suddenly been a fuss now about 
sculptures reflecting modernistic influences, now about paintings and sketches 
bearing... the influence of expressionism, of abstract art, and so on.... We 


consider the way of abstract formalistic creation pernicious, and fatal to art.”!® 
\fuch the same thing was said in the Party Central Committee’s greeting: “[We 
must] wage an unslackening war against harmful formalistic tendencies, against 
naturalistic pseudo-realism, which substitutes commercial photographic [repro- 
duction] for the genuine art of noble sentiments and ideas.”*° In other words, 
although a certain freedom of creation has been promised, such limitations have 
been placed on it as to virtually cancel it. 

The Communists continue to look upon Western art as degenerate, but it has 
now been admitted that there are good artists even in the West, particularly 
those who are able to go along the “right path.” It is not difficult to deduce 
that the artists concerned are those whose political views come nearest to 
Communism. 

Almost everything that was said at the congress was viewed from the stand- 
point of content and principle. Questions of form and genuine artistic technique 
were barely touched on. In fact, Ioganson was the only speaker to mention them, 
when he said that poverty of color and artistic methods was characteristic of much 
of the work of Soviet artists. He put the blame for this on the illustrative methods 
frequently used. By these methods “the artist comes not from his own conscious 
experience, but from abstract syllogisms, artificially grafting onto them living 
flesh and creating the impression of life where there is not the real breath of life.”™ 
This was particularly true of those works on themes of the day, such as the culti- 
vation of the virgin lands. 

The Soviets continue to attack naturalism, particularly the talented painter 
A. I, Laktinov, who fell into disfavor because several of his pictures gave a too 
realistic description of Soviet life. For example, one had as a background a 
dwelling house collapsing with age, its floor boards rotting, while another 





18 Thid. 

19 Tbid. 

20 Pravda, March 1, 1957. 

21 Sovetskaya kultura, March 1, 1957. 
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showed the hovel of a working family who was waiting to be taken to new 
quarters. Such scenes are inadmissible within the framework of the art of 
socialist realism, which enables the artist to paint “without falling... into a 
distortion of life, in which the difficulties and contradictions in the building of 
the new life hide the great conquests of the people and the clear and victorious 
prospects of our movement towards Communism.” 

What is criticized as naturalism is in fact the best of the few works of genuine 
realism. This type of realism, however, is undesirable in the works of Soviet 
artists, hence the attacks on naturalism and its virtual identification with “‘photo- 
graphic reproduction” and “unimpassioned objectivism.” Also subjected to 
persecution, albeit covert, is the everyday theme, which has been flourishing in 
Soviet art since the war. There has always been the danger with such themes that 
Soviet life might be depicted more or less as it actually is. Officially, this genre is 
decried for its “ideological shallowness.”** The principle of Party control wil! 
continue to be paramount in Soviet art. “Party leadership of art is our basic and 
guiding principle of leadership, and it is received ...as a constant aid and 
support... in the creation of works enriching the people and their culture.”* 
It can even be said that the dependence of Soviet art on the Party will become 
even greater, for the administration of the Union of Soviet Artists elected at the 
congress differed drastically from that of the comparatively liberal organizing 
committee. 

Although the congress went smoothly, indirect criticism and restrained 
dissatisfaction could be felt in a number of speeches. Several of the main speakers, 
including Ioganson, did not even mention socialist realism, others said little on 
the subject, while Akimov’s tone was decidedly ironic. Similarly, little or nothing 
was said on partiinost in Soviet art, while during the discussion of the principle 
of Party leadership Akimov delivered an indirect but extremely sharp attack 
on several features of the Party’s policy towards art, which, he said, resulted in 
the banner of banality being raised in art “by successive attacks on each bright 
and bold phenomenon in art and by caviling over every trace of the artist’s 
individuality.”*> True, he blamed “zealous administrators” for distorting the 
Party’s decisions on overcoming formalistic mistakes in art, but his speech, 
perhaps even against his will, was in fact directed against the Communist leader- 
ship. He defended the artist’s right to experiment and to creative trials. 

Perhaps the most telling word was said by the now old V. A. Favorsky, who 
in the 1920’s founded the trend which bore his name. He said that before mistakes 
could be eradicated one thing above all was necessary: faith in the artist.** But 
the Soviet leaders do not have this faith any more now than they did in the past. 

S. Wolk 





22 Pravda, March 1, 1957. 

23 Sovetskaya kultura, March 7, 1957. 
4 Tbid., March 2, 1957. 

25 Jbid., March 5, 1957. 

26 Tbid., March 6, 1957. 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 4 and 5, 1957. 


For the past several months the center of attention on the Soviet domestic 
scene has been the proposals for radically altering the economic organization of 
the country. At this writing the climax has been reached with the opening of the 
session of the Supreme Soviet which is to discuss the reorganization and presum- 
ably approve at least some of the measures the Soviet leaders consider necessary 
to get the economy running on the right track. 


Throughout the forty years the Soviets have been in power the economy of 
the USSR has revealed serious defects. The Soviet press has taken them up in 
one way or another, particularly whenever the Kremlin has introduced measures to 
put things in order. In the past, criticism has usually been directed at specific 
branches of the economy or at those enterprises which were not fulfilling their 
assigned tasks, while the system as such has generally not been touched. Now 
the lead article of issue No. 4 of Kommunist, “Democratic Centralism — the 
Foundation of the Management of a Socialist Economy,” touches on the 
main problem, the system of management itself. It is part of the long series of 
discussions of the problem that began with the publication of Khrushchev’s 
theses “The Further Improvement of the Organization of Industry and Con- 
struction,” designed to prepare the population for the general upheaval that can 
be expected when the changes are put into effect. And, while it may criticize the 
system of management, it avoids criticism of the system responsible for the short- 
comings: Communism. 

The editorial begins with the usual fanfare about the successes achieved in the 
socialist economy. But the second paragraph turns to a discussion of the sore 
spots in the country’s economy. The editors put the blame on the form of manage- 
ment recommended by the Party and government after Stalin’s death: super- 
vision of enterprises according to branches. “Bureaucratic narrowmindedness 
which results in an approach not in the interests of the state to the solution of a 
number of economic tasks — this is the fundamental deficiency in the management 
ot industry and construction at the present time.” 

Kommunist does not discuss this deficiency at length, but odd remarks in the 
latter part of the article give some idea. An example quoted is that of one of the 
largest enterprises, the Stalingrad Tractor Works, where “in 1956 alone as a result of 
side orders the factory suffered a loss of more than 14 million rubles.” An Odessa 
ship-building and repair plant, having some spare capacity, sends steel castings 
to Leningrad and the Far East, while the neighboring October Revolution Works 
receives its castings from far away. A similar situation exists in Kostroma. One 
factory receives its materials and equipment from Arkhangelsk, Nikolaev, Lenin- 
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grad, and Khabarovsk, while they could easily be produced locally. The Soviet 
leaders see the solution in a return to the principle of centralized management. 
Such centralism is now linked with the term “‘democracy.” In the long run this 
is a return to those forms of management introduced by Stalin in the 1930’s, who 
also suggested that the Politburo alone should control the distribution of tractors 
and automobiles. Kommunist writes: 


The task of building up a centralized economy . .. [working] in the interest; 
of the whole of society can be taken on only by the working class, by the state 
created by the working class, which works out a unified economic plan, maintains 
strict accounting and control, and strict discipline in the fulfillment of the plan. 


Then the Party central organ unites the two conceptions “centralism” and 
“democracy,” to arrive at the conclusion that “democratic centralism excludes 
any duplication whatsoever in the methods of management, demands a concrete 
approach to the solution of problems, and careful consideration of local conditions 
and their changes.” In what way local conditions can be taken into consideration 
with centralism is completely inexplicable. 


Much space is given over to the question of one-man management. Stress 
is laid on the fact that its need is dictated by the nature of large-scale production. 
Those theoreticians who propose that the posts of production managers should 
be made elective are reprimanded. Thus, Kommunist recommends “democracy” 
but will not permit selection on an elective basis. 


The Soviet leaders are attempting to free the Soviet economy from its present 
impasse. Although Stalin is not once mentioned in the lead article, Stalinism as 
a means of controlling the economy is being restored. 


The following articles are devoted to problems of ideology. The editorial 
“For a Strict Observance of Lenin’s Principle of the Party Spirit in the Historical 
Sciences” touches on a subject recently discussed by Soviet propaganda. Anxious 
to create the impression of a “thaw” in the sphere of learning, the Communists 
are insisting that certain distortions of the truth—a result of the cult of the 
individual—must be removed. The official history of the Party and a number of 
other works have already been withdrawn from circulation. 


Insisting on the need for the maintenance of the Party spirit in the study of 
history, Kommunist is mainly concerned with attacking attempts to restore the 
truth and to give an objective picture of the past. The article is directed against 
Voprosy istorii, which is condemned as having made serious errors in theory and 
method. “‘At the basis of these mistakes there lies above all an incorrect under- 
standing of the Party’s policy in the struggle with the consequences of the cult 
of the personality of J. V. Stalin.” Voprosy istorii is accused of having attempted a 
liberal interpretation of the Party’s policy in the struggle with the cult of the 
individual in order to obtain cheap popularity. Several articles apparently gave 
an objective account of the role of Zinoviev and other leading Soviet officials 
who were later labeled “enemies of the people.” 
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The stern reprimand by Kommunist was also made because some of the material 
was said to have exaggerated the mistakes of the Bolsheviks and to have commented 
on the positive aspects of the activity of the 1905 Petersburg Soviet of Workers’ 
Deputies, controlled by the Mensheviks. The sharpest attacks are leveled against 
attempts to tone down the Communist Party’s role in the years before and after 
the 1905 Revolution. In condemning the cult of the person of Stalin, the Soviet 
leaders are now using a cult of the Party and insisting on the latter’s infallibility. 
In spite of the fact that some of Stalin’s blunders are not denied, Kommunist takes 
the former dictator under its protection and rejects any possible comparison with 
Kamenev. 

Kommunist insists that, when working out complicated problems, “discussions 
can be fruitful only when they are carried out on the basis of the principle of the 
Party spirit in learning.” The principle here is clear: research workers must base 
their conclusions not on the material available, but on the directions given by the 
Party leaders, otherwise their research is considered non-scientific, and dis- 
cussions, “scholastic arguments.” 


Further, an article by A. Pikman in issue No. 3, 1956 of Voprosy istorii on 
the Shamil movement is called “loud in tone and weak in argument.” 


A. Pikman justifies the religious and political system of the imamate as 
the inevitable, only possible form of effective struggle for the mountain 
dwellers against the Tsarist colonizers. He is in general inclined to deny attempts 
by England and Turkey to use the Shamil movement for expansionist aims, seeing 
in this only a completely justified striving by the mountain dwellers to seek support 
wherever and from whoever possible. 


Thus, there is a demand for a new form of falsification, and any attempts to 
revise Party history are rejected. This adds up to a restoration of Stalinism in the 
sphere of learning. 

E. Varga’s “Some Features of the Political Ideology of Contemporary Imperi- 
alism” endeavors to discredit those ideas and views unacceptable to the Communist 
totalitarian system. He proves that in order to maintain its domination the 
bourgeoisie is attempting to falsify the truth in every possible manner. Varga 
particularly attacks the Social-Democrats for criticizing both capitalism and the 
Soviet system. Adenauer’s banning of the West German Communist Party is 
presented as an example of an anti-popular action. The worst crime laid at the 
door of the Social-Democrats is the rejection in principle of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the pushing of Marxism into the background. It can be 
presumed that this article aims at causing a split among those workers’ organi- 
zations and groups in the non-Communist world which support the right Social- 
Democrats. 

The final article on matters of ideology in this number is also an editorial, 
“Towards a Creative Study and Working-out of Theory, Base, and Superstruc- 
ture.” In essence, it is a review of readers’ letters and editorial opinions on the 
questions raised. A considerable part of the article is taken up with a discussion 
of Stalin’s Marxism and Problems of Linguistics. Stalin apparently permitted incorrect 
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formulations, but the main mistake is made by those who carry out a one-sided 
interpretation of the Stalinist formula that the old superstructure is completely 
demolished together with the old base, that the superstructure is the product of 
one epoch, that it actively aids the formation and consolidation of its base, that 
the new superstructure aids the new construction to destroy the old base. | 


Finally, D. Zaslavsky’s “The American Underground in Western Europe” 
tries to show that America is carrying out an aggressive policy towards the USSR 
and is responsible for the Hungarian uprising. 

A review of the central organ of the Indian Communist Party New Age not 
only refers to the Indian Communist Party as a brother party, but also to the 
Soviet Union’s sincere friendship for India. 


* 


The lead article of issue No. 5, “The Insuperable Strength of Leninism,”’; is 
ostensibly devoted to the anniversary of Lenin’s death, but actually directed 
against any revision of Leninist principles. ““Revisionists are the main strength of 
the present-day bourgeoisie in the struggle with Marxism-Leninism.” All who 
criticize Marxism-Leninism are branded as reactionaries. The second question 
is that of the unity of the Party, also closely linked with Leninist principles. Any 
party which allows divergent opinions may at times find itself in a very difficult 
position. The example chosen is the Hungarian Communist Party: 


In Hungary, counterrevolutionaries succeeded in raising a revolt against the 
popular democratic system first of all because in the ranks of the Hungarian Workers’ 
Party they had allies in the form of the treacherous Imre Nagy-Losoncze group, 
which acted together with the counterrevolutionary underground long before the 
October events... 


Closely linked with this article is G. Shitarev’s “Unity—the Source of the 
Invincibility of the Marxist-Leninist Party.” The principles given in outline in 
the previous article are examined here in detail. The article is divided into various 
sections. The first deals with the revision of the ideological foundations of Party 
unity. Each point is substantiated with quotations from Lenin, and the author 
concludes that the ideological and organizational solidarity of Communism has 
as its basis the struggle to maintain the purity of the revolutionary theory. 


The most interesting part is the section on freedom of discussion of criticism 
and Party discipline. Knowing the weak spots in the Party organization, the 
author attempts to blame faults on an incorrect understanding of the Party’s 
demands. In general the article condemns criticism of the decisions made by 
Party congresses and the Central Committee as inadmissible. The reservation is 
made that no principles can be completely incontestable and that the Party itself 
may later alter a decision taken. However, the right to such changes, as to criti- 
cism, belongs to the Party as whole, and not to a single Communist or even a 
group of Party members. 

R. Garoldi’s “The Problem of Freedom in the Light of the Contemporary 
Ideological Struggle” criticizes bourgeois freedom. Noteworthy and typical is 
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its assertion that freedom cannot be identified with individualism. Such a principle 
is only admissible in bourgeois philosophy of freedom where “freedom is identi- 
fied with extreme individualism. . . . In this way freedom separates itself from any 
concern for its efficacy and strength. It is not linked at all with class relations and 
the class struggle, it denies them.” 

The author particularly attacks liberalism, which is seen as a direct outgrowth 
of the bourgeois system, and maintains that the goal of liberalism is the consoli- 
dation of the position of the bourgeoisie and the hindering of the workers’ 
movement. As an illustration of such liberalism examples are taken, not from the 
non-Communist world, but from the satellites. The first example is an article by 
Oskar Lange in 7rybuna Ludu criticizing Stalinism. “The statements of Oskar 
Lange have something in common with certain ideas of Eduard Kardelj put 
forward in his well-known speech at the National Assembly in Belgrade on 
December 7, 1956.” 


An attempt to define freedom in Communist terms follows: 


From the point of view of Marxism-Leninism, freedom does not oppose neces- 
sity, but is based on it... . It is impossible to win freedom without the recognition 
of the essential demands of the class struggle for the political authority of the 
working class. The path of freedom lies through the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


As in the previous issue of Kommunist, the question of the centralization of 
the management of the economy again crops up. The present article, by Secretary 
of the Kharkov Oblast Party Committee V. Titov, is “Current Problems of Indus- 
trial Management.” It is a development of Khrushchev’s theses, and Titov 
attempts to prove that Khrushchev’s new principles will ensure success on the 
industrial front in Kharkov Oblast. 

N. Shamota’s “Man in the Collective” is devoted to questions of art, partic- 
ularly literature. Its author attacks a number of recent works which have already 
been condemned on numerous occasions in the Soviet press. Most attention is 
given to A. Yashin’s Levers and V. Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone. The literary 
failings of these works have been criticized before; now it is openly stated that 
the authors made a serious mistake in deviating from existing fundamental 
Communist dogmas. The characters in Dudintsev’s novel are accused of being 
individualists because they do not believe in the collective forms of life. Hence 
their sufferings and adversities are to be discounted. 

This article is directly linked with the earlier one by R. Garoldi. It also poses 
the question of freedom in the conditions in the Soviet Union, including freedom 
of artistic creation. Dudintsev is under attack here: 


In a socialist society only hopelessly backward people can take upon themselves 
the role of lawyers in the case of the individual vs. society. Freedom of personality 
is not freedom from the collective, from society. Genuine freedom is guaranteed only 
by a socialist, public organization. Today, only he is a humanist who strengthens the 
collective, who teaches collectivism. Today, only he aids the development of the 
individual, who teaches it the ability to fuse its life with the people. 

A, Gaev 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


April 1957 


1 Report published on return of Soviet govern- 
ment delegation from Tunis. 

Hungarian government delegation leaves 
Kiev for home. 

Soviet foreign ministry statement on the 
Anglo-American Bermuda talks published. 

Khrushchev’s speech on the need for a sharp 
increase in milk and meat production in the 
central non-chernozem belt published. 


2 Report published in the Soviet foreign min- 
istry on exchange of notes between the Soviet 
and Japanese governments on Soviet atomic 
and nuclear tests. 

Soviet Ambassador to Sweden F, T. Gusev 
presents his credentials to Gustavus Adolphus 
VI. 

Conference of agricultural workers of the 
central chernozem belt opens in Voronezh. 


3 Report published on press conference of the 
Committee for the Return to the Motherland. 

Appeal of Moscow building workers and 
planning organizations to all Soviet builders 
for new successes in construction published. 

Jordanian council of ministers decides to 
establish diplomatic relations with the USSR. 

Conference of timber industry workers of 
the Communist bloc opens in Moscow. 


4 The Hungarian Ambassador holds reception 
in Moscow in honor of the 12th anniversary of 
Hungary’s entry into the Communist bloc. 
Members of the Viennese ballet arrive in 
Moscow to give guest performances. 
Document on the transfer of German state 
archives at present in the USSR to East Ger- 
many signed in Moscow. 
5 Finnish cultural delegation arrives in Moscow. 
Delegation of the Ministry of the River 
Fleet of the RSFSR headed by minister Z. A. 
Shashkov leaves Moscow for Peiping. 
Members of the Soviet Antarctic expedition 
arrive in Riga en route for home. 
Second All-Union Congress of Soviet Com- 
posers ends in Moscow. 
7 Conference of agricultural workers of Arza- 
mas, Gorky, and Kirov oblasts, and Mari, 
Mordvinian, and Chuvash ASSR’s opens in 
Gorky. 
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8 Joint Soviet-Japanese communiqué on fishing 


in the northwestern Pacific published. 

Members of Soviet Antarctic expedition 
arrive back in Moscow. 

Soviet fishing delegation headed by Deputy 
Minister of the Fishing Industry of the USSR 
A. M. Kutyrev leaves Tokyo for home. 

Joint declaration of the Central Council of 
Trade Unions and the All-Hungarian Council 
of Free Trade Unions on further cooperation 
between the USSR and Hungary published. 

Hungarian trade union delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Interuniversity conference opens in Moscow 
to discuss improving the training of journalists 
in the USSR. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
awards the Order of Lenin and second gold 
Hammer and Sickle to Khrushchev. 


Chou En-lai receives Soviet river fleet dele- 
gation. 

Protocol signed in Moscow on Soviet- 
Polish trade for 1957. 

Group of Chinese power specialists arrives 
in Moscow. 


10 Soviet note to the US State Department on the 


searching of the Soviet steamer NN. Ostrovsky 
in the Panama Canal on January 2 published. 

Soviet-Yugoslav mutual trade agreement 
for 1952-1960 signed in Moscow. 

Soviet delegation headed by First Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs V. V. Kuznetsov 
arrives in Teheran. 

Soviet Ambassador to Turkey N. S. Ryzhov 
arrives in Ankara. 

World’s largest atomic machine begins 
operation in Dubna. 


Protocol of Sino-Soviet trade agreement for 
1957 signed in Moscow. 

Meeting of Franco-Soviet parliamentary 
group held in Moscow. 

Albanian government and Party delegation 
arrives in Moscow. 

Voroshilov receives the Albanian dele- 
gation. 

Khrushchev receives the Albanian dele- 
gation. 

















Bulganin receives the Albanian delegation. 

Gremyko receives the Albanian foreign 
minister. 

Soviet-Albanian talks begin in Moscow. 

Bulganin receives the Japanese Ambassador. 

Final documents on the demarcation and 
redemarcation of the Soviet-Iranian state 
boundary signed in Teheran. 

Annual session of the Anglo-Soviet chamber 
of commerce opens in London. 


2 Soviet delegation headed by K. K. Bakhtov 


arrives in Morocco for trade talks. 

Bulganin receives British Ambassador Sir 
Patrick Reilly. 

Soviet permanent representative to the UN 
A. A. Sobolev hands Hammerskjéld ratifica- 
tion document on the abolition of slavery, 
slave trade, and customs based on slavery. 

Bulganin and Khrushchev give luncheon in 
honor of the Albanian government and Party 
delegation. 

Bulganin receives the Norwegian Ambassador. 
Voroshilov leaves Moscow for Peiping. 


Delegation of Soviet academicians leaves 
Moscow for Budapest to conclude agreement 
on scientific cooperation between the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR and the 
Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 

Delegation of Polish journalists arrives in 
Moscow. 

Mao Tse-tung holds reception in honor of 
Voroshilov. 

The Albanian Ambassador holds reception 
in Moscow for the Albanian government and 
Party delegation. 

Chairman of the Council of Ministers of 
Romania holds reception in Bucharest for 
Gromyko and Zhukov. 

Delegation of the Soviet parliamentary 
group headed by J. I. Paleckis arrives in Nice 
to participate in Parliamentary Union meet- 
ings. 


6 Gromyko and Zhukov leave Bucharest for 


Moscow. 

Premier of the Chinese State Council holds 
reception in honor of Voroshilov. 

Report published on. the conference of 
Ural agricultural workers. 

Communiqué on the negotiations for and 
conclusion of a Soviet-Romanian agreement on 
the legal status of Soviet troops temporarily 
stationed in Romania published. 
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Communiqué on signing of agreement in 
Moscow on exchange of specialists between 
the USSR and Bulgaria published. 

Khrushchev receives the Afghan Ambas- 
sador. 

List of goods for Soviet-Iranian trade for 
1957-1960 drawn up in Teheran. 

Norwegian prime minister’s 
Bulganin’s letter published. 

Soviet Ambassador to Turkey N. S. Ryzhov 
presents his credentials to the President of 
Turkey. 

Bulganin receives West German Ambassador 
W. Haas. 


Delegation of the Moscow city council arrives 
in Athens. 

Mao Tse-tung holds reception in honor of 
Voroshilov. 

Soviet-Albanian agreement on cultural co- 
operation for 1957 signed in Moscow. 

Mao Tse-tung calls on Voroshilov in Peiping. 

Soviet Communist Party delegation headed 
by A. M. Rumyantsev arrives in Brussels to 
attend Twelfth Congress of the Belgian 
Communist Party. 

Soviet-Albanian talks end in Moscow. 

Joint Soviet-Albanian declaration signed in 
Moscow. 


reply to 


18 Ceylonese parliamentary delegation arrives in 


the USSR. 

Conference of Siberian agricultural workers 
opens in Sverdlovsk. 

Mass meeting to mark Voroshilov’s visit 
held in Peiping. 

Bohlen leaves Moscow for home. 

Discussion organized by the Gorky Institute 
of World Literature on realism in world 
literature ends in Moscow. 

Polish government delegation arrives in 
Moscow en route for home from trip to Asian 
countries. 

Joint Soviet-Albanian declaration published. 

Statement on negotiations between delega- 
tions of the Soviet Communist Party and 
Albanian Labor Party published. 


19 Report published on the first session of the 


plenum of the Supreme Court of the USSR. 
The presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 

USSR ratifies treaty on the demarcation of the 

present Soviet-Polish Baltic Sea boundary. 
Bulganin receives the Syrian Ambassador. 
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20 Khrushchev receives the Japanese Ambassador. 


Polish government delegation en route for 
home from Asia leaves Moscow. 

Albanian government and Party delegation 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR on state 
loans published. 

Delegation of the East German Ministry of 
Trade and Supply arrives in Moscow on good- 
will visit. 

May Day appeals of the Party Central Com- 
mittee published. 

Report published on exchange of notes 
between the governments of the USSR, US, 
Great Britain, and France on the situation in 
the Near and Middle East published. 


Soviet-Mongolian agreement signed in Ulan 
Bator on air transportation, mutual servicing, 
and technical cooperation in the sphere of 
civil aviation. 

The North Korean Ambassador arrives in 
Moscow. 

Decrees of the Committee for Lenin prizes 
in the sphere of science, techniques, literature, 
and art published. 

Adenauer’s reply 
published. 

Protocol on increased trade between the 
USSR and North Korea in 1957 signed in 
Pyongyang. 


to Bulganin’s letter 


speaker of the 
the Burmese 


Voroshilov receives the 
chamber of nationalities of 
parliament in Shanghai. 

First secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Uzbek Communist Party N. A. Mukhitdi- 
nov receives Brazilian parliamentary deputy 
José de Castro. 

Report published of press conference in the 
Soviet foreign ministry on the international 
situation. 

Mikoyan arrives in Vienna. 

Soviet delegation of educationalists and 
publishing officials arrives in Belgrade. 


Ceylonese parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 
Bulganin’s letter to Macmillan published. 
Gromyko receives the Viet Nam Ambas- 
sador. 


26 


27 


29 
30 


19 


Exchange of satification documents of 
agreement on the Soviet-Norwegian maritime 
boundary takes place in Moscow. 


Report published by the Soviet ministry of 
trade on the reduction of state retail prices 
of certain consumer goods. 


TASS statement on speech by Dulles pub- 
lished. 


Joint communiqué of the Soviet and Japanese 
trade unions on the extension of mutual 
exchange of delegations, literature, and motion 
pictures signed in Tokyo. 

Delegation of Yugoslav journalists arrives 
in Moscow. 

Mikoyan leaves Vienna for home. 

The North Korean Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Deputy Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
M. P. Tarasow. 

Report published by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the award 
of orders and medals to 7,084 miners and 
mining engineers. 


Joint Soviet-Austrian communiqué on 
Mikoyan’s stay in Austria published. 

Soviet government note to the West German 
government on the question of atomic and 
nuclear weapons published. 


Bulganin receives the Danish Ambassador. 


Statement of the Soviet ministry of foreign 
affairs on the position in the Near and Middle 
East published. 


Changes and Appointments 
V. V. Borisoglebsky appointed chairman of the 
military board of the Supreme Court of the 
USSR. 

Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Court of 
the USSR N. K. Morozov appointed chairman 
of the legal board of the Supreme Court of 
the USSR for criminal affairs. 

P. I. Bardin appointed chairman of the legal! 
board of the Supreme Court of the USSR for 
legal affairs. 
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The Instrrute also publishes the VestNrk, a quarterly 


journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 


monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union 


and the free world. Scholars interested in the InstrruTeE’s 


publications are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Munich 26, Postfach 8, 
Germany 





